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Votume XXII May L925 NuMBER 4 


A NEW VERSION OF THE LEGEND OF 
SAINT ALEXIUS 


The Library of the University of Chicago contains a little manu- 
script volume which bears the number B3675.14.5 and is officially 
described as follows: 

MS. 61 (It. 5) Ore. 

Paper ff. 138, em. 13.3 9.4, single columns, usually of 18 lines, 13 quires, 
of 16, except 4th, 7th, and 9th (4), 13th (5), 8th (7), 10th (8), 6th (12), and 
12th (14). Rulings on both sides. F. 826 is blank. The upper half of f. 138 
has been torn away. Berlin purchase no. 42. 

[Date] 1439. 

Label: wanting. The manuscript has a parchment cover, much worn. 

Contents: Prayers, hymns, and sermons, Italian and Latin. The contents 
are not numbered in the manuscript.! 


From this volume I have transcribed? the [storia Sancti Allexi, 
which, though incomplete, gives a unique version of the famous legend, 
and one which is here published for the first time. 

The study of this Renaissance version (the exact date is 1439), 
which, judging from the dialectal Italian, comes from the northeast- 
ern part of Italy, divides itself logically into four parts: (I) explana- 
tion of the method adopted in the transcription; (II) transcription; 


1 From Edgar J. Goodspeed and Martin Sprengling, A Descriptive Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts in the Libraries of the University of Chicago, p. 69, under No. 61, head 38. Chicago, 
Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 1912. 

2I gratefully acknowledge the assistance received, in certain pages of this transcrip- 
tion, from Professor Charles Lemmi, now of Goucher College; and thank, also, Professor 
Ernest H. Wilkins, who first called my attention to this MS. 
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(III) comment on the particular form of this legend, viz., on its sources 
and its relation to the standard versions, which are the Bollandistic 
and that of Jacobus de Varagine in the Legenda Aurea; (IV) discussion 
of its versification and its linguistic peculiarities. Of these four parts 
only the first two are here set forth. The other two will follow shortly. 


I. METHOD ADOPTED IN THIS TRANSCRIPTION 


Every manuscript presents its own particular problems of tran- 
scription. As this is not a diplomatic transcription, but one whose ob- 
ject is to provide, without clogging details, an exact reproduction of 
the text, preserving all its archaic and dialectal peculiarities, it has 
seemed proper to adopt the following rules: (1) to resolve, as custom- 
ary, all obvious abbreviations; (2) to leave the 7, 7, and y unchanged, 
because of their possible linguistic significance; but to change the u 
and v (which were used interchangeably throughout the sixteenth cen- 
tury and even later) according to modern usage, using u for the vowel 
and v for the consonant, in order to simplify legitimately the reading, 
and because there seems to be no dialectal significance in the inter- 
changeability of these two letters; (3) to separate consistently, in such 
forms as alo, delo and alezere, alacrimare, the preposition, whenever 
it seems to be actually a preposition, from the following article or verb; 
(4) to resolve cu consistently as cun, though this MS uses cun and cuz 
interchangeably ; (5) to provide punctuation, in accordance with mod- 
ern usage and for the sake of clearness, including apostrophes, but 
excluding accents; (6) to capitalize, or omit capitalization, according 
to punctuation and modern usage; (7) to leave all other peculiari- 
ties, such as strange and inconsistent spellings, etc., exactly as in the 
original. 

This task has sometimes been difficult because the text, apparently 
the work of a scribe both ignorant and careless, is full of inconclusive 
sentences, of constructions quite innocent of syntax. Asa result, short, 
detached, rather aimless sentences could not be avoided without tak- 
ing unwarranted liberties with the text. 

Another problem was whether to present this text as verse or prose. 
Though the original appears to be, especially in the beginning, in a 
loose form of verse, with occasional linear spacing customary to verse, 
and with verse endings which are at times obviously related by rhyme 
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or assonance, it soon abandons such spacing, leaving the versifica- 
tion so very indefinite as to be frequently doubtful. It seems proper, 
therefore, to present this version in the form of prose, relegating the 
discussion of its versification to Part IV. 

It seems also unnecessary to mark with a vertical stroke the end 
of each line in the MS, with two the end of each page, and to italicize 
all resolutions. But, as the transcription has been at times rather 
baffling, I have italicized those letters that seemed really doubtful, and 
have explained the more difficult transcriptions in footnotes. Such ex- 
planations, once made, are not repeated when the same difficulty 


recurs. 
“ISTORIA SANCTI ALLEXY”’ 


O Re de gloria altissimo Signore, padre celestiale e dolze salvatore, 
a lo vostro nome voyo dire uno sermone de Alexio, quelo verzene con- 
fessore. Sancto Alexio fo alto Romano, fiolo che lo de lo sancto Re 
Flumiano. Per lo so nome el fo glorificado; signore de Roma el padre 
fo giamato. El vene tempo che sposa ge dete, fiola de uno Re e de uno 
richo parentado. Alexio la tolse e non ge fo agrato; le noze fono grande 
e bene aparechiate, asay ge corse zente de Roma e de ognia parte, 
cavaleri e done e zigolari, poveri e richi ge vene per manzare. Si como 
sede a homo de tale affare, la sova dona fo venuta, la corte fo bandita. 
La zentil dona in soa camera andava. Su in uno biancho leto la dona 
se asentava, cuz ly soy mane tre volte se segnava, e poy se racomando 
a Dio e a Sancta Maria, e a Sancto Alexio lo corpo spirituale, como 
richamente lo avea vestito lo so padre. Ne per quele veste belle may 
non se vose alegrare. Intro lo so core se prese a humiliare. Su in uno 
biancho scrigno! se misse a sedere; batesse le soy palme e disse: “Oy 
me lasso! Como grando peccato fece lo mio patre. Quando el me dete 
dona el non me fo agrato, a lo sancto sepolcro che me era avodato de 
servire XV anni in castitade. Se yo non ge vo za sonto condempnato.”’ 
La soa dona lo oldite, e comenzo a parlare e disse: “O sposo mio 
reale, que? aveti che tanto ve plurate? Se el non ve piace bene lo mio 
afare, che non sia yo dona zentile e tale, fa me condure a casa de lo 
mio padre.”’ E Alexio ge respose dolzamente: ‘Non pianzi ne pluri 
per vui, dona mia. Anzi pluri questa mia dolia che yo feci uno voto 


1 The 7 is superscribed, as often. The r or the tilde is carelessly omitted, as often also. 


2 Resolved from @. 
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a Dio e a Sancta Maria de andare a lo sancto sepolcro per aquistare 
la anima mia. E se non ge vo! salvare non me poray miga.” Respose 
la dona: “E vo ben conseiare. Grando? homo e richo e lo vostro padre. 
Asai ve portara de l’oro e de li dinari a fare* alevare giesie e hospitali, 
e de lo vostro avere farne grande caritade.* A quelo modo ben ve poriti 
salvare.”’ Ancor parla la dona e dissege questo: ‘‘O Alexio, como e lo 
mio corpo tristo.5 Se ti ne volevi deventare frate ne remito, de la casa 
de lo mio patre per che me despartistii.6 Lo matrimonio ordena Yesu 
Cristo.?7 Sancto Petro ben tolse moiere, e ben se trova sancto.’ E mo 
el porta le chiave del paradiso.”” Respose alora Alexio naturale: ‘Lo 
matrimonio e bono e sancto. Ma feci uno voto, unde che rompere? non 
deveria, de andare a lo sancto sepolcro oltre lo mare, servire XV" anni 
in castitade. Chi i" serve a Dio za mai non lo perderae.” ‘‘De’’ disse 
Alexio, “dona mia naturale, andare ge voria per vostra voluntade, 
e ve imprometo per la fede mia, de tuti li beni che debio fare partire 
voyo voscho per mistade.’’ La dona comenzo” a parlare e pianzando 
la ge diseva: “O Alexio, degna persona mia, le toy parole me ano cosi 
adolzita, servire voyo a Dio e a Sancta Maria, e ve prometo™® in 
lianza mia, che in castitade staro a tuta via. E altro marito non pren- 
dero in vita mia, e de drapy de colori za may non me vestiray, se tu 
mi prometi' per la fede che tu ay che in fra XV anni a my tornaray.” 
Alexio alora ge respose: ‘Che questo ben faray, se el piace a Dio e a 
la soa sancta madre.” E Sancto Alexio se alegrava molto de quele 
parole che la soa dona ge diseva. E trase la vesta de panno de oro 

1 Tilde over o might be resolved into vol or von. 

2 Might be grande. Cf. grande 2 lines below. 

? The a, which is joined to fare, seems prepositional; in the following word it is 
doubtful. 

‘ Here there is a canceled capital D—scribal error at end of line. 

& Tsto with i superscribed. Apparently tilde was omitted. 

* First i has a dot, second has not. ii? 

7 Usual abbreviation for Jesu Cristo or Christo. 


8 Might be scrito, as superscribed stroke between ¢ and ¢ might be either i or tilde. 
Sancto is written either as Séto or sto. 


* Resolved from ropre, with tilde under p. 

10 Looks as if scribe had started writing ‘“‘X VII"’ and then corrected it to “XV.” 
ll ch, with clear tilde over h, followed by separate i. 

12.9 or a? Probably o. 

13 Pro or per? Sense suggests pro. 

144 Word blotted. 


| 
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che luy aveva, e lo capello e li guanti e doli' a la soa dona in salvo, e 
poy dolzamente ge disseva: ‘‘De toli e salveli, e a la mia retornata 
renderameli in cortesia.” E la dona le tolse baxandoli, e messili in 
uno bello scrigno,? e poy lo recomendo a Dio e a Sancta Maria. E a lo 
partire con le soe mane ela ge daseva lo anello donde che sposata 
la aveva, digandoge: “Signore mio, per lo mio amore voy lo portariti, 
e quando vuy veniriti a my lo dariti, e a questo segno bene lo co- 
gnoserai.”’ E Alexio ge respose: ‘‘Ben ve possiti da my fidare. Ben ve 
o prometuto pur da voy tornare in fra XV anni, se Dio me guarde da 
male.”’ E cuz li soy ogy comenzo a lacrimare.’ E Alexio se ne partite 
e a dona ge romase. E Sancto Alexio cumiado da la dona prendiva, 
bordono in mane e in dosso una schiavina, scarsella al collo e 
dolzamente luy diseva: “E prego Dio e la Verzene Maria che ne 
manda bona compagnia, che e passia oltre lo mare in tera de Soria. 
E lo vodo che o fato compier* voria. E Sancto Alexio se misse 
in via andare, e in lo inimico che el fo incontrato, lo quale ge 
disse: “O Alexio desviado, tu lassi stare lo bene e lo male vay 
a zerchare. De questo mondo tu ne poy avere solazo,> manzare 
e bever e bella dona da lo lato. Or torna in dreto e non essere 
mato.” E Alexio ge respose incontinente, e dissige: “O amico tu 
parli matamente; chi non serve a Dio in questo mondo ben po essere 
dolente. Lo corpo more e li vermi stano gaudenty, e la anima fi 
portata a lo fogo ardente. Chi serve a Dio e al padre omnipotente,® 
lo corpo more e la anima sta lucente, e corona avera da li anzeli ser- 
vienti de Dio.” E lo inimico ancora parla digando: “O Alexio, ancora 
altro te volio dire. Se la fortuna de lo mare te trova, quando tu serai 
intrato tu ge moriray, e non poray schampare. E ancora se li sassini 
te trova che stano’ in quele parte, eli te robarano e si te occiderano.® 
Or torna in dreto e fa como savio.” E Sancto Alexio ancora ge parla. 


1 Second letter blotted, because corrected. Very probably doli. 

2 See p. 339, n. 1. 

3 By a superscribed i or vertical tilde the scribe apparently meant the r to be under- 
stood between c and 7; see scrigno, scrito. 

4 Usual tilde for r or re. 

6 Little stroke superscribed between z and o may mean either duplication of the z 
or insertion of an i. 

8 (sic) pfe oipte. This might be patre, but padre has already been used in this MS. 

7 Stao: tilde might stand for double n, which, however, is not probable in this dialectal 
text. 


8 First four letters are blotted. 
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‘‘Adoncha e tu ‘lo inimico che me vole inganare. Chi serve a Dio de 
bona voluntade, lo corpo more e la anima va in vita eterna. Ni perzo 
non voyo anchora in dreto tornare. Lassato ho padre e madre e la 
mia cara moyere; arbandonato ho richeze e grando avere; per lo amore 
de Dio granda pena voyo sofrire.” E lo inimico partise de Alexio cun 
falcita, e va a Roma da la moyere. Curti a li drapy e lo capello in 
testa, lanza in mane e uno cortello a lo lato. Et e anda a Roma e non 
fu demorato. E Alflumiano! albergo che el a domandato e inanzi a 
la dona che el fu inzenogiato. E in zenogione se misse quello maligno 
e falcitade ge disse a grando inzegno. “‘Saluto ve manda el Re Mar- 
siliano. Saluto ve manda a voy Flumiano e a lo fiolo. El e venuto 
novele? e scriti che el ve a donato uno zentile marito.”” Alora la dona 
cuz pianto trasse uno grando sospiro, digando: ‘Granda maraveglia 
me dago de lo mio padre, che data me a a uno signore zentile e tale, 
e meyore de luy non poria trovare. De fina che yo non vedesse uno 
segno e tale, zoe lo richo anello de lo quale luy me sposa.”’ E lo maligno 
ge respose digando: ‘“E ve imprometo in veritade che zo de questo 
albergo may non andaray.” E lo inimigo alegro se fasiva de quele 
parole che la dona ge aveva dito, e poy da ley se parte e intro in cha- 
mino. E chamino piu tosto che sagitta de archo, e denanzi a uno porto 
che el se buto amalato, schiavina in dosso e lo collo a lo ligato, li brazi 
negri e nudi, e lo capo a lo vulnerato, uno ogio a lo negro e l’altro a lo 
inflato, e de molti mainere el se fece amalato. E sora a uno bordono 
che el se torzeva e si se fineva esser for amalato. E in ela via in Alexio 
che elo fo incontrato, zitasse in tera e folo acolegato, molto lagrimoso® 
che el se fasea. E Alexio vene sopra‘ questo mastino; e si lo guarda 
e poy ge disse: “O bello amigo, quala e la via de lo nostro chamino? 
Cuz malamente me pareti in baylito.”” E questo mastino ge respose 
digando: “El e quaranta anni che o servito a Dio. Da lo sepulcro pur 
adesso yo sonto partito. Lo mio viazo anchora non |’o compito. Li 
sassini si me ano robato, e poi’ si me ano ferito. Tolto me ano li dinari, 
o lasso mi topino! E cosi farani a vuy che siti fantino. Te so bene 


1 Scribal error possibly combining Eufamiano (which appears later) and Flumiano. 

2 Probably novele with first e omitted, in which case the scti with superscribed i must 
stand for scriti, to make sense. 

3 grimoso: Must be an omission of la for lagrimoso. 

* Here tilde obviously stands for ra, as it does in quaranta, three lines below. 

5 The poi is smal! and superscribed. 
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certare che tu non poray scampare. Certo palmer ha tu oro ho di- 
nary?” Disse lo palmere: ‘Non ho se non quelo che Dio me a lassato, 
zoe uno richo anello che io ho, e chi me lo tollesse ben yo seria gramo. 
Ma quelo isteso crezo bene che yo te lo daro, per amore de Dio e in 
sancta' caritade, se tu me prometi la fede che tu ay, lo richo anello a 
la mia moiere che tu lo daray. Per lo mio amore grando honore ela 
te fara, bene te a la vestire e meyo calzare. E per lo mio amore ben 
la debi confortare, e che da lo inimico non se lasi inganare; e che la 
debi servire a Dio in bona castitade.’”’ E questo ge respose: “Tosto 
questo ben faray. Myor messo de my non poristu trovare. E sonto 
amalato e ancora presto? me sento frescho. E tosto ben ge andaro da 
poy che io te l’o impromesso.”” E alora Alexio ge dete lo anelo* e 
quello se n’ande asay presto, e corse a Roma in la hora de lo vespro. 
La barba ha longa e biancha questo mastino; e denanzy a la dona ge 
fece uno bello inchino e dissige: ‘‘Dona zentile intendi questo tapino. 
In porto de mare trovay uno peligrino, Alexio a nome, e disse che el e 
vostro marito. Per lo grando caldo e per lo forto chamino de la soa per- 
sona me parea forto smarito, e per la granda calura e per lo forto viazo 
el era amalato, e penitencia prendeva. E lo patriarcha‘ si lo absolvea de 
ogni pecato' e de lo voto che fato luv aveva. Elo dice che vuy li man- 
dati e tigare® non ve desiti, li drapi e lo capelo e li guanti che el ve de’ in 
vostra baylia, che lo padre e la madre non savea miga.” Alora la dona 
respose digado® cun suspiri: “O pelegrino, o amigo, o dolze fratelo mio, 
me pari vechio e non lo avere per male. Questo viazo non lo poristu 
fare.” Responde quello misero e fello: ‘Dona zentile, de guarda ques- 
to segno. Non n’e chavalero ne donzelo, ben che io sia vechio, se yo 
el voyo fare, che me possa tegire? con mego. Impero che yo so cossi 
le strate, le vie e le zapele.”” La guarda alora quello segno, e ela cogo- 
sete lo anello che era tanto bello. Et ella ge dete le guanti, la vesta 

1 Looks at first like soa, but has a tilde on the a. Doubtful but probable. 

2 Tilde resolved into p e. Same word is written entirely two lines below. 

3 In right margin pointing to this word is drawn a little hand. 

4 Resolved from priarcha. 

5 Resolved from peto. 

* A sign like an i is superscribed after the first letter. The letters tgare are very clear. 
Word incomprehensible. 

7 The de is added above. Probably de for dete, as used on p. 344, 1. 4. 

8 Tilde over a carelessly omitted. 


® Tegre? with i superscribed over g? Actual letters very clear. Possibly for tegnire. 
The following con is abbreviated and superscribed. 
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e lo capello. E lo inimico se ne parte molto alegro. E vassene da 
Alexio, e si ge disse: “O palmero, una donzella e messa in mala via. 
Ela fa lo pecato! a chaduno che a ley se inclina. Pur in questa note el 
ave in mia baylia. A lo partire cun le soy mane ela me dete li drapi e 
li guanti e lo capello che servare te desiva. Se tu no lo credi, guarda 
qua la certisia.”’ Alexio li guarda e bene le cognosceva. Levolo el 
pugno e in verso? lo pecto se feria, cun lacrime e con suspiry in dredo 
tornare voleva. “De,” disse Alexio, “in chi me donte’ fidare? Como 
grando pecato‘ fece lo mio padre. El me dete dona e non fu de mia 
voluntade. La donzella me de stare in castitade. Se ela fa pecato e 
io n’o grando dolore e mortale. Per questa granda dolia in dreto tor- 
nare voria. Ma Dio dal celo non voyo abandonare.” Per uno sancto 
anzelo Dio si l’a mandato che ge disse: ‘‘O Alexio spirituale,® sta 
de bono core e non te dubitare, che la donzella e in bona castitade. 
El e lo inimico che te vole inganare.”’ E alora sancto Alexio fo molto 
confortado, e comenzo a laudare Dio digando: ‘“Laudato sia Dio 
gloriosso® che a voy servo in la bona hora.’” E alora sancto Alexio se 
messe in via per andare a lo sancto sepolecro e non fece demoranza. 
Quando che luy fo arivato a lo sancto sepolcro, in zenogione se misse 
basando li pey cun devotione. E molto pianzeva la morte de lo nostro 
Signore. Pizeni e grandi lacrimava per so amore, per pietade che ave- 
vano de questo fantino. Tanto ge stete che Dio ge mostrava infermi, 
zopi e assidrati che elo sanava, e tanto ge stete cun piace a Dio pare,’ 
che lo anzelo da celo ge vene a parlare, digando: ‘‘O Alexio, 0 corpo 
spirituale, Cristo® te manda e la dolcissima madre che te debio annunci- 
are che de la tua dona tu te debia arecordare, e de la fidanza che tu ge 
prometisse. In mane bene e XV anni e uno mese passato. Ben e ra- 
sone che tu debi da ley retornare.”’ Alexio lo aldi e comenzo a parlare 
digando: “O alto Dio che volse per noy morire e per noy granda pena 

1 Cf. p. 343, n. 5. 

2 Uso—very clear, with vertical tilde over u. 

3 Lettering clear. Possibly by analogy with sonte? 

n. 1 above. 


5 Clearly sfuale—lI conjecture spirituale. This word appeared before. Cf. p. 339, 1. 12, 
but not abbreviated; cf. 12 lines below, where identical abbreviation occurs after the 


noun corpo. 
6 Gliosso; with tilde across the 1, standing for or. 
7 Ho is clear, rest is not. 
8 Pare for padre. 
Usual cf. p. 340, n. 7. 
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sofrire, zo fu per noi pecatori redimere. A lo molimento ve fasevo! 
sepelire, poy resuscitasevo lo terzo dy. O cum? questo e vero senza 
mentire. Per pietade uno dono ve voio domandare. De poy che el ve 
piace che in dredo debio retornare a la mia casa, tal vita voria fare, 
impero che lo mio pare® e la mia madre ne la mia dona non me co- 
gnoscesse, per che non me la lassaria fare. Mio pare* e richo homo‘ e 
altro fiolo non alo. E in pero la vita che io voria fare non me la las- 
sarevano fare.” E alora lo anzelo ge respose: bona grazia® 
Alexio tul’averay. Beata® sia la madre che t’a portato in el corpo.” E 
sancto Alexio oldi la sancta voxe, e vene al sancto sepulcro denanzi a 
la sancta crose, e a zinogy nudi in terra’ se misse, e la crose se li fece 
inclino per voler luy baxare. Alora Alexio dete laude a Dio e a la soa 
cara madre, e po tolse cumiato. E vene a lo mare e in barcha introlo, 
sonno® ge vene, e follo adromenzado. E Dio da celo ge manda uno 
marinaro, e quando vene in la maitina a lo porto de® Roma che el se 
trova arivato. Como dolzamente Alexio ge dormia sono matutino e 
non lo aldiva, ben gera viso che passato lo mare aveva. Bene regracio 
lo Dio e la Verzene Maria de po che el fu desedato, che li mury de 
Roma” che luy vedeva. In uno tal segno ognia homo" se de fidare; pur 
ery de novo intrey in” questa nave in pagania, mo sonto in cristiani- 
tade. Zitasse in tera in zinogione e li regracio Dio e la soa mare," e 
basando la tera cuz devotione. E poy se misse in chamino, azonse a 
uno tby unde el trovo uno pelegrino. Doy chiave aveva in mane e 
una crose de ora fino. E quello domando: ‘“O belo amigo, quala e la 


1 Fasesevo, apparently careless repetition of se. 

2 Cui; sense here suggests cum for come. 

Cf. p, 344, n. 8. 

Hé—for homo. 

5 gra—very Clear. 

6 Bia. 

7 Either terra or tera. 

8 Séno; second letter blotted, with clear tilde; resolution conjectural, but cf. two lines 
below where sono is very clear, without tilde. 

® The de is written twice—apparently scribal error. 

10 De Roma is added in below and in the margin almost on a level with following line. 

11 h6 might be resolved into hora, but homo makes better sense. This resolution is cor- 
roborated below on p. 346, 1. 16; p. 347, 1. 13. 

12 The in is written twice, obviously scribal error. 

13 Usual abbreviation for Crist. Again query as to Chr or Cr. 

144 Obviously for madre; cf. similarly pare for padre. 

15 Little vertical sign above between ¢t and 6} thus t'by. The t, b, and y are perfectly 
normal. Resolution difficult; word incomprehensible. 
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via de lo drito chamino de andare a Roma da lo apostolo sancto 
Petro?” E cun bona lianza e von a servire a Dio. E alora intrambi 
doy se misse in via e in compagnia.! Queli sancti corpi che tanto re- 
splendiva; piu che stelle la soa faza luseva, e li arbori molto se in- 
clinava. E quando Alexio vite questo miraculo, li pey de lo pelegrino 
che basare voleva. E Alexio comenzo a dire cun dolzeza: “Sancta 
persona aldi questo pecatore,? che chiave e queli che vuy a lo vostro 
galare,* e chiave de qual signore, e de quale porte de Roma siti vuy 
signore e guardatore.* Piasesse a Dio che io fusse vostro servitore.” 
Qua dolzamente respose lo pelegrino: “Non te arecordaretu de quelo 
pelegrino che te drizo la via e lo chamino? Queste sono le chiave de 
uno nobile zardino. E dentro ge alberga sancto Piero divino. La gloria 
e li anzoli e cherubini corona te ano inprestado in paradisso.”” Or lo 
segna e da luy fo partito, e Sancto Alexio fo molto confortado del bono 
messo che Dio ge a mandato, e vassene a Roma a quella® citade. E a 
nesuno homo* non se voleva desmonstrare, a lo padre ne a la madre ne 
ala dona che lo avevano aspetado. E in mezo de la via in el padre che 
luy fo incontrado e lo Eufemiano, quello nobel chavalero, si chaval- 
chava a uno nobelle zardino. E in mezo de la via se incontro in quelo 
pelegrino, e Alexio si ge fece uno bello inclino, e lo padre ge disse: ‘‘O 
fratelo mio, veniti’ voy oltra lo mare a servire a Dio.”” E molto se 
alegra digando: “Saristu quello corpo mio, de uno mio fiolo, e altro 
non avea, el e XV anni e uno mese complito che el se parti da mi, o 
lasso my tapino.’ Me saristu® dire se el e morto o vivo? La mader 
pianze e la dona soa lo aspeta. Et yo n’o dolore e si ne porto granda 
pena e grameza. Bene sono XV anni che el non me vite. Se al e al 
mondo ben me dago granda meraveglia.”” Responde lo peligrino cun 
pietade: “De lo vostro fiolo e ve diro la veritade. Cuz luy feci lo in- 


1 C6paga—the superscribed i apparently made it impossible to put the tilde. 

2 ptore, as before. 

3 Gala or galae, the first a is blotted, but has an a plainly superscribed; the tilde is 
over the second a. Resolution difficult. The sentence does not make much sense. 

‘ The last two letters are blotted, but resolution is very probably correct. 

5 Qia. Resolved with lJ because double / is common in that word in this MS, though 
ef. 1. 10. 

6 Cf. p. 345, n. 11. 

7 Veiti, might be either reniti or veriti. 

8 Second letter is totally blotted. This word has appeared before as topino, cf. p. 342, 
last line. 

® Sign for dot on first stroke of last letter. Probably an error. 
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verno! e la istade; cuz luy o bevuto e manzato; cuz luy intrei in una 
nave, e questo ge oldy dire spesse fiade, che elo voleva venire a lo 
padre e a la madre e a la dona che tanto l’ano aspetado. Inanzi che 
el sia uno mese voy el vederiti. De, dame albergo per bona caritade.” 
Disse* lo Eufemiano: ‘Bene te lo daray per amore de Dio e in sancta 
caritade. Cossy Dio lo dia a lo mio fiolo, onde che el se trove. Cristo 
si me lo mandia se al e* de soa voluntade.”’ E lo Eufemiano desmonta 
da cavalo, e prestamente anda da lo pelegrino, e brazi al colo che el ge 
butava, e per amore de lo so fiolo trey volte lo baxava. E poy si lo 
pilia per la mane e de sopra lo menava a uno so nobel zardino, e li 
ge fece molto bene aparechiare da manzare e da bevere e de molte in- 
bandissone. E po ge dise: ““Manzati, bello amico. Bene e XV anni e 
uno messo complito che non manzai may con homo cossi de bon core, 
se non cun Alexio dolzo fiolo mio.’”’ Respose lo pelegrino cuz pietade: 
“E non sonto usato a queste dignitade. Quando ho lo vino molte volte 
me mancha lo pane; lo misero corpo si a* questa natura;> se el a ben 
da cena el vorave meglio da disnare, e de la anima tapina pocho se ne 
cura.* Quelo e thesoro che a la anima plu vale: servire a Dio e a la 
soa madre.”’ E lo Eufemiano ge respose saviamente, e disse: ‘‘Palmer 
manza alegramente, e de lo mio fiolo dime novella. Quando e te guardo 
sempre e me ne arecordo. Per lo suo amore se el ge ne venise docento 
ge daria manzare e bevere’ e vestimente.”” Respose lo pelegrino cun 
pietade e disse: ‘Signore mio, non ve desconfortadi. Inanzi che sia lo 
di de natale in questo albergo voy el vederiti spesse fiade. Dame al- 
bergo in sancta caritade. Per amor de Alexio in preson voyo stare; 
una chamera me fariti voy fare pur la soto a ly pey de la vostra scala; 
e a tal tenore me voglio zudigare, V* onze de aqua e trey de pane. Per 
zascaduno zorno altro non voio manzare.”’ Elo Eufemiano a pena? che 


17 &no—vertical tilde is frequent in this text. Word abbreviated also because at end 
of line. Context makes inverno certain. 

2 The i slightly blotted. 

+ Actually seale or se ale, probably error for se el e. 

4 Sia is written in one word. Sense suggests division into two words. 

5 Resolved from naio—with double tilde between ¢ and a. Sense also suggests natura. 

6 As the second letter is hopelessly blotted I can only surmise it to be an o or u. 
Note possible rhyme with natura, and good sense made by cura. 

7 Corrected from bevevere. 

8 V, obviously numeral. 

° A pena, in two separate words. 
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el po parlare, e pocho amancha che e non chazi strangossato. La madre 
non ge possea durare, e a li pey de lo pelegrino se asentau la alta regina. 
La lo guardava e non lo cogosseva.! La barba ha longa e le carne negre. 
Quando elo anda a lo sepolcro niente aveva. Elo somiava a una rosa 
florita. Ben se atrova per seripto che solo XII? anni aveva. La dona 
guarda lo pelegrino. E elo tuta hora teniva lo capo inclino, che el non 
voleva che nessuno lo cognossesse. La dona lo guarda e sy comenzo a 
parlare: “Quela vostra testa lavare ve voria, e quela vostra barba 
radere ve faria; darve veste e camise e mutanda® e fazoli e altra dra- 
paria per amor de Alexio quello dolzo fiolo* mio.” Responde’ Alexio: 
“Questo non‘ voio miga.’”’ Disse Alexio: ‘Questo non voio fare. Dona 
zentile, non l’abi per male, per lo alto Dio lo qualle’ e iusto signore. 
Su la crose per noy che luy volse penare; le mane e le pey che se lasso 
inchiodare; e la soa barba zamay non se la fece rasare, e per lo so amore 
la mia voio portare.”” Alora la dona ge respose: ‘‘De dime, palmer, che 
Dio te bendica,’ de lo mio fiolo me ne saverestu dire novela? E altro 
fiolo non® n’a questa tapina. Oy my lassa, se el vedesse pur una fiada, 
da poy la morte non me doleria. O quanto el piango, oy lassa my tapi- 
na, de lo mio fiolo me ne saverestu dire novella? El me a lassato una 
verzene ponzela, che e pura e neta de la persona sua. Lo suo conforto 
si me a tenuta viva. El ge promesse pur da ley tornare.’”’ Respose lo 
pelegrino cun grevi suspiry, e disse: “Dona zentile, or mi intendi per 
lo alto Dio che se lasso morire. De lo vostro fiolo e ve ne diro novella 
e lo vero. Cuz quello Alexio o manzato e bevuto, e spesse fiade questo 
ge aldi dire, che elo” voleva pur da vuy venire" a vedere lo so pare e 


1 Note absence of n after g. Probably scribal omission, for the n is usually inserted in 
the same word; see four lines below. 

2 The ‘‘X” is very plain; next letter may be a v for “5,”” though not like the other 
“*y’s,”’ or two strokes for a ‘‘2,"" making ‘‘12."" 

3 Muda. Mutanda seems the only plausible interpretation. 

‘ There is here an s scratched out with the usual cross-mark X; obvious scribal error. 

5’ Rnde, perfectly clear, with peculiar tilde over n. Resolution is conjectural, but very 
probable, especially in connection with the words that follow. 

6 Just fi. 

7 Q*lle—I don't believe, however, that there can be any doubt. End of line also ac- 
counts for abbreviation. 

8 Plainly badica. Note that tilde stands for e instead of n. But is it ben or bene? 
End of line. 


Just fi. 
1 The o is blotted, but I do not think it can be anything else, unless e. 


ul The ov nire is very clear; the second letter is badly made, so that it may be a, o, 
or e—sense obviously indicates e. 
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la soa mare e la moiere che tanto io a aspeta.' E ve prometo innanzi 
che el sia doy mesi in questo albergo voy lo vederiti.” Alora la dona 
se zito a li pey de lo pelegrino e inzenogosse,” le mane e li pey che ley 
voleva bassare. E lo pelegrino non se vosse lassare tochare, e tuti pi- 
anzeva per soa caritade. E alora lo Eufemiano ge fece fare una ca- 
merela pur la soto a li pey de la soa scala, cossi streta e cossi larga che 
apena el podesse acolegarse. E V onze de aqua e trey de pane per 
caduno zorno altro non volea manzare. In fina che Alexio in quello 
albergo stara, VII anni quella vita fara, in fina che lo anzelo da celo 
ge vene a dire: ‘‘O Alexio, corpo benedeto, Cristo te manda, ancora te 
lo dico. Chiamate in colpa e sey ben pentito. Leva le mane trey volte 
e si te segna lo viso.”’ E elo in verso l’oriente elo fo inzenochiato. Cuz 
le soy mane trey volte che el se segna, dicando: “O dolze Cristu,? voy 
siti regratiato. Messo de lo celo e de Dio, merce ve voyo domandare. 
Uno pocho de spacio volio che me donati. Scrivere volio uno brevo 
che voyo lassare, che el non me cogno* lo mio pare ne la mia mare ne 
la mia moliere che tanto me ano aspettato. E per questo brevo eli 
me cognosscerano.”” E poy Alexio se segna lo viso trey volte, e a zenogi 
nudi in terra se misse. Lo corpo more e l’anima fi portadain vita eterna. 
Quello sancto corpo, quando fu strepassato, questa prima vertude Dio 
per luy si facea, che tute le campane non cessava de sonare. E sonono 
per Roma e per questa granda citade, cuz zo sia cossa che nesuno non 
le tochava. E per Sancto Alexio Cristo si lo faceva. E tuta la zente se 
meraveiava che cosi dolzamente le capana oldivano da loro sonare, e 
per questo miracolo l’uno cun I’altro se daseva la pace. E questo 
sancto corpo per Roma lo vano zerchando, e questo corpo sancto non 
lo atroveno, ne lo sano atrovare. E le campane non cala de sonare, 
e a lo padre sancto vano ad annunciare. E lo sancto padre forte co- 
menzo a parlare, digando: “Signory, per Dio si me ascoltati. Questo 
si e uno sancto corpo chi e strapassato. E uno grando miracolo si me 
pare che le campane no cessa de sonare. Se alcuno de voy avesse alber- 
gato pelegrino o infermo o povero, andate a cerchare che el non sia 
partito de questo mondo. E lo Eufemiano denanzi a lo padre sancto 


1 Typical scribal error for aspetato (or do). 

2 The in may be written separately. 

3 Interpretation Jesu Christu or just Cristu is probable, in spite of excessive abbrevia- 
tion, also due to end of line. 

4 Syllable omitted; probably stands for cognosc. . . . 
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staseva, e ge respose: “Io o albergato za e VII anni fa uno soto a li 
pey de la mia scalla. Pur ery lo viti che era de bona volia. Ben me 
disse che el se volea tosto partire. Tristo lo mio core se io non ge 
debio a trovare.! E lo Eufemiano non demorava miga cun lo degno 
papa; se misse in via li gardenali cun l’altra chieresia, quello a chi 
pare in testa corona divina. La sancta croce denanzi a loro veniva, 
con li dolzi canti che li anzeli fasiva, la unde quello sancto corpo za- 
seva. E quando lo degno papa? fo a li pey de la scala, questa sancda* 
vertude Dio si desmostrava, che le asse per sy se deschioldava. E 
grando olimento per la contrata andava. E li anzoli de Dio acercho 
a luy stava, e in zenogione stava quello sancto corpo cun lo brevo in 
mane. E tute le campane non cessava de sonare. E quello sancto 
corpo non portare a sepelire, per la granda multitudine de zente che 
era venuti per vedere. Alora uno de li savi homeni a lo sancto padre 
comenzo a parlare, digando: ‘Padre sancto, faciamo portare de li 
dinari, e poy ly zitaremo per le piaze, e a lo popolo‘ correra per acogere. 
E cosi la nostra via la poremo fare, e lo sancto corpo poriti sepelire.”’ 
E cosi feceno, e quelo sancto corpo in la giesia de Roma feceno portare 
in uno chaderleto de fino oro lavorato. Ancora dico che non havevano 
luy cognossuto. Alora lo degno papa prima da luy fo andato, e a li 
pey de lo pelegrino si se inzenochiava, como dolzamente a luy si ge 
domandava: “Oy pelegrino che fossevo oltra lo mare, e ve sconzuro 
per quello Dio che ve a creato, che me dati lo brevo che aviti in la 
vostra mane; zo che ve dico or che lo voiati fare.’”’ E lo sancto astrenze 
lo breve, e non ge lo® vole dare. E lo Eufemiano luy in stesso ge 
andava, cuz intrambi li ogy che luy lacrimava, e a li pey de lo pelegrino 
che® el se inzenochiava, de lo suo fiolo che el se arecordava, como dol- 
zamente che al ge domandava: “Oy pelegrino che fossevo oltra’ lo 
mare, e te sconzuro per quello Dio che te’ a creato, dame lo brevo che 
ay in la tova mane. Zo che te dico or tu lo voyo fare.” E lo sancto 


1 Question whether it is a trovare, or all in one word as ten lines above. 
2 First appearance of this abbreviated form, plainly pp. 

3 Note d instead of t. 

4 pplo—note absence of tilde for missing 0.0. 

6 Between lo and vole there is a superscribed i apparently canceled. 

¢ The che is repeated; obviously scribal error. 

7 Tilde might be resolved as either re or ra, but cf. six lines above. 

§ The ¢ is blotted, but not doubtful. 
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astrenze lo breve e non ge lo vole dare. Or' la dona de le Flumiano ge 
andava. E a li pey de lo pelegrino che la se inzenogiava, como dolza- 
mente? la ge domandava: “Oy pelegrino, dolza vita mia. Sete* anni 
siti voy stato in casa mia; vostra penitentia l’avitet bene complita. 
Non me pensava che fossevo de tanta doctrina.’ Datime lo breve che 
aviti in la vostra mane; zo che ve dico or che lo voiate fare.” E lo 
sancto astrenze lo breve e non ge lo vole dare. ‘‘De,”’ disse lo sancto 
papa, “in noy grando pecato che questo brevo a noy non lo vole dare. 
Vegna una verzene de castitade, e domandia® lo brevo cuz pietade. 
Forse Dio vorave che a ley ge lo darave.” Alora la nora de lo Flumiano 
veniva, e in zenochioni che ella se meteva, digando: “O alto Dio, fiolo 
de Sancta Maria, voiati’ alegrare lo core a questa tapina. Uno in sonio 
m’e venuto in questa maitina; lo mio sposo Alexio che luy veniva; 
una carta in mane che luy portava. A nesuno homo ne dona dare lo 
volea, se non a my che era soa verzene e sposa. Saristu questo, o 
dolza vita mia?” Pizini e grandi lacrimare fasiva. E la donzella zen- 
tile si saveva cosi ben parlare, e a li pey de lo pelegrino che la se in- 
zenochiava, como dolzamente la ge domandava, digando: “Oy pele- 
grino che fosevo oltra lo mare, e* ve sconzuro per quello Dio che v’a 
creato, e per quella sancta via che vuy fecisti, e per quelli sancti che 
vuy adorasti, e per quelo bordono che vuy portasti® in mane, per quella 
sancta palma che al collo portasti, dame” lo brevo che voy aviti in la 
vostra mane. Zo che io ve dico or che lo voiati fare.” E lo sancto 
aslarga la mane, e si ge lo dete. E la donzela cuz dovotione si lo dete 
a lo sancto papa. E lo sancto padre lo comenzo a lezere, e lezandolo 
comenzo a lacrimare, digando: ‘“O bona zente non ve desconfortadi. 
Questo e lo nostro signore naturale."' Questo si e Alexio che nuy cre- 

1 Initial letter doubtful. It looks more like an M than an O, though the latter would 
make far better sense. 

2 There is a double z, the second imperfect and canceled. 

3 The second e is somewhat elaborate, but still an e. 

4 la vite. 

5 Resolved from doctna, with i superscribed between ¢t and n. 

6 Plainly superscribed i between d and a. 

7 Plainly superscribed o between » and i. 

8 E is repeated, second time capitalized. 

* Scribe had written portasta; the last three letters are blotted, and a clear sti is super- 


scribed. The former a is clear, through the blot. 
10 Over the a there is a peculiar tilde. Dame is evidently the logical word, but the 


spelling might possibly be damme. 
1 Natale, with tilde between ¢t and a. Word occurs at end of line. 
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demo che sia oltra lo mare.”” Respose la madre: ‘Questo non credo. 
Che se el fusse Alexio, quello dolze fiolo mio, oy me tapina! viva non 
fosse.’’ E poy disse: “O fiolo mio reale, sete anni ey stato pur soto? 
a li pey de la toa scalla, e nesuna cognoscencia non me ay tu may data. 
Oy me grama my, dolorossa my, che tu me ay cosi arbandonata. E 
quando tu eri soto a la tova scala li toy servi si te zitava ogni inmun- 
dicia ogna zorno sopra de ti. E si te sbeffava, e si te facevano ogna 
inzuria, e si li sostenivi. Che te abiamo fato, e perche n’a tu’ fato 
questo; per che ey tu stato cosi crudele in verso‘ de noy, che tu ve- 
devi el tuo padre e mi misera ogna hora pianzere, e may tu non te 
volesi a noy monstrare! Oy me lassa, che per ti lo regname de questo 
mundo lo perderay. Amen.5 


Quatro sancti e sancte sono de una casa e per Sancto Alexio sono 


tuti salvi, Deo Gratias.® 
ALTROCCHI 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 The n, apparently, became so blotted that the scribe placed a tilde over the 2. 

* Soto is superscribed and very small. 

3 natu. 

‘Bold resolution of i—note that abbreviations are inevitable because the scribe is 
trying to end on this page. The last two lines are written on margin below. 

6 Peculiar, decorative n, which he uses to finish off with. 


6 Gras—usual abbreviation. 
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Occurring sporadically in several of his works, and fixing itself 
as a stylistic habit in his third series of homilies, the use of alliteration 
by élfric of Eynsham has long been a puzzle to the scholars who have 
interested themselves in that great teacher of the tenth century. The 
alliteration is there for anyone to see, but the principle by which A£lfric 
was guided and the nature of the effect produced have remained 
rather shadowy. 

Without reviewing in detail the opinions that have been expressed 
in regard to the matter, which would be profitless in view of the solu- 
tion I am going to suggest, it should be said that scholars have either 
stated somewhat: cautiously their belief that £lfric was writing 
rhythmic prose,! or have inclined with equal hesitancy to the notion 
that he was writing a free sort of alliterative verse.? In spite of my 
own faltering adherence to the latter view,’ I have for some time past 
been convinced that it could not have been A#lfric’s intention, after 
all, to write verse. For one thing, the alliteration, though abundant, 
is fitful. Skeat, who printed as alliterative verse what he considered 
the metrical portions of the Lives of Saints, frankly confessed: 

It is easily seen that A®lfric’s alliterative lines are rather loosely con- 
structed, and that the alliteration is by no means regular. . . . . The allitera- 
tion often falls on the wrong syllable, and sometimes it is difficult to find any 
at all. .... If any reader thinks that in many places I have adopted a wrong 
division, I should not be disposed to dispute the point.‘ 

Furthermore, as I have read and re-read certain passages, I have be- 
come convinced that the unmistakably rhythmic fall of the sentences 
is not the rhythmic fall of verse but of an ordered prose. The rhythm 


1A. Brandl, Paul’s Grundriss der germ. Philologie, II, 1103-4; A. Ebert, Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters, III (1887), 513; B. ten Brink, Geschichie der engl. 
Litteratur, I (2d ed., 1899), 131. 

2 J. Schipper, Grundriss der engl. Metrik (1895), pp. 40-43; E. Einenkel, Anglia, V, 
Anzeiger 47; E. Holthaus, ibid., VI, Anzeiger 105-17; M. Trautmann, ibid., VII, Anzeiger 
214; E. Menthel, idid., VIII, Anzeiger 49; A. Brandeis, Die Alliteration in Ailfric’s metri- 
schen Homilien, 1897; W. W. Skeat, Zl fric’s Lives of Saints, II (1881-1900), 1-liii (Z.Z.7.S., 
76, 82, 94, 114). 

3 Saints’ Legends (1916), pp. 120-21. 

4 Skeat, loc. cit. 
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is there, as the alliteration is there, but it is actually quite unlike 
that of Old and Middle English alliterative verse. The arrangement 
of lines in Skeat’s edition gives a specious look of poetry to what is, 
it now seems clear to me, something quite different. The sequence 
of phrases, though the phrases themselves sometimes recall the old 
poetry, is not that of verse. The tune is another tune. There is balance 
of clause against clause, but not the antithesis that accompanies the 
steady march of alliterative verse. To print A#lfric’s sentences as 
Skeat does in lines of more or less equal length is to break their flow 
unnaturally; nor do the four stresses of the normal verse make them- 
selves felt in reading, while the alliteration fails to emphasize accent 
after the fashion of Old English verse. In short, Ailfric’s rhythmic 
language has to be tortured and distorted to make it fit the pattern 
of verse at all. 

It may be argued, of course, that he wrote verse clumsily, in spite 
of the delightful clarity of his straightforward prose; or it may be 
urged that he modified alliterative verse to suit his own ends. In the 
latter case, however, something that is more evidently verse should 
have resulted from his efforts, since he was neither uninstructed nor 
devoid of talent. As to saying that he wrote prose well and verse ill, 
let us not accept such an explanation without an effort to discover 
what he actually did write, more especially as the narratives in his 
third series, where alliteration is most prevalent and conspicuous, 
have many solid literary merits, acknowledged by everyone who has 
read them. It would be odd if these good legends were really written 
in halting meter. 

We should not forget, as I have intimated above, that Ailfric, even 
if not a great scholar, was a very erudite man, as things went at the 
end of the tenth century; that he wrote not only homilies and legends 
for the instruction of the unlearned but works on such various subjects 
as grammar, theology and monastic custom, mathematics, and Old 
Testament history; and that he was the author of pastoral letters as 
well as, in all probability, a Latin life of St. 4thelwold.1 A man so 
learned in the things that mattered to a monk, so curious and critical 
of mind as he showed himself to be throughout his writings, and so 


eager to spread enlightenment as well as true religion among the people 


1 For a good general account of his life and works, see C. L. White, Zlfric: A New 
Study of His Life and Writings, 1898 (‘‘Yale Studies,"’ II). 
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of England, would scarcely have blundered into a style that was 
neither verse nor prose, when he composed his maturest set of legends. 
At least, he ought not to be accused of having done so until his manner 
has been more carefully studied than has been done hitherto. 

Now, there is a strong antecedent probability that A£lfric, who was 
above all a skilful and bold adapter and popularizer of matters first 
set forth by other men, would have had some model when he deviated 
from the plainest prose in order to make his stories of the saints more 
effective with his audience. His methods of adapting and arranging 
his material have been sufficiently studied,! so that we know him to 
have been the master of his sources and yet at the same time remark- 
ably faithful to them. This being so, it is highly probable, as I say, 
that in adopting a style other than plain prose, he would have chosen a 
suitable model and used it with some freedom. Previous writers in 
English would have provided him with nothing on which to work, for 
the prose of Ailfred and the men he stimulated did not achieve any- 
thing beyond clear and sometimes vivid statement. If an Englishman 
at the end of the tenth century wished to heighten and beautify what 
he wrote, he would have to turn to Latin for suggestion. He would 
probably, it is safe to assume, use as his model the kind of Latin prose 
considered in his time most suitable for elevated discourse, and he 
would follow his model in so far as he could do so in his native—though 
admittedly barbarous—speech. 

This, I believe, is precisely what Ailfric did. Instead of writing 
formless verse in the great sections of his work where alliteration is 
prevalent, or writing a mongrel form of prose that is half-poetry, he 
was, I am convinced, following and adapting what he must have 
believed the best Latin style, as it was certainly the most fashionable 
in his day. Unless I am mistaken, that is, he was trying to give his 
English readers the equivalent of the rhymed prose in which men of 
taste found pleasure for a great many centuries. That our judgment 
as to the beauty of the style does not conform to theirs is beside the 
point. The fact is that the style was enduringly popular and, as I 
shall presently show, well known to Atlfric. 


1In regard to the legends, see M. Forster, Uber die Quellen von Hlfric’s “‘Homiliae 
Catholicae,”’ 1892, and Anglia, XVI, 1-61; J. H. Ott, Uber die Quellen der Heiligenleben in 
Ailfric’s ‘Lives of Saints,’’ 1892; J. Zupitza, Zts. f. deutsches Alterthum, XXIX, 269-96; 
Gerould, Anglia, XXXII, 347-57. 
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The best and fullest account of this rhymed prose that I have met 
with is that of Norden in his learned and extraordinarily interesting 
book, Die antike Kunstprosa.' It will be unnecessary for me to do 
more than review very briefly the history of the style as it has been 
sketched by Norden and others, although there is no doubt that at 
least the medieval use of such prose deserves more intensive study 
than it has yet received. The principles that underlie it are perfectly 
clear, as are their chief applications, which seem to have remained 
remarkably constant through the centuries. 

The main characteristics of the style, aside from hou, are 
parallelism, antithesis, and rhythmic final clauses. Rhyme came into 
use, indeed, it would appear, as a means of knitting together the bal- 
anced clauses into a tighter fabric. As a somewhat extreme example, 
let us take a passage from Tertullian, cited by Norden? 

Novum testimonium advoco, immo omni litteratura notius omni doctrina 
agitatius omni editione vulgatius toto homine maius, id est totum quod est 
hominis. Consiste in medio anima: seu divina et aeterna res es secundum 
plures philosophos, eo magis non mentieris: seu minime divina, quoniam 
quidem mortalis, ut Epicuro soli videtur, eo magis mentiri non debebis: seu 
de caeio exciperis seu de terra conciperis seu numeris seu atomis concinnaris 
seu cum corpore incipis seu post corpus induceris, undeunde et quoquo modo 
hominem facis animal rationale sensus et scientiae capacissimum.’ 

Not less striking, though perhaps somewhat less exaggerated, is 
the following sentence from that Abbo of Fleury who was brought to 
England at the request of the monks of Ramsey Abbey for a learned 
teacher, and who after an active career as abbot of Fleury was killed 
in 1004. His stay in England lasted two years, during which he wrote 
the Passio Sancti Eadmundi, from which I quote: 


Sed, mirum dictu! cum illud pretiosum corpus martyris putrefactum 
putaretur ob diuturnum spatium transacti temporis, ita sanum et incolume 
repertum est, ut non dicam redintegratum et compactum corpori, sed omnino 
in eo nichil vulneris, nichil cicatricis apparuerit.‘ 

It will be noted that in both of these passages the balance of 
clauses and the antithesis are perfectly evident, while the rhyme 

1 Op. cit. (2d ed., 1909), pp. 586-669. See also E. WOfflin, Arch. f. lat. Lexicographie, 
I, 371-79; J. Lutz and P. Perdrizet, Speculum humanae salvationis, I (1907), 177-78. 

?P. 613. 3 De Testimonio animae i. 

* Cap. xv; ed. T. Arnold, Memorials of St. Edmund's Abbey, I (‘‘Rolls Series,’’ No. 96; 
1890), 19. 
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strikes both ear and eye at once. In the second, moreover, there is a 
marked tendency to alliteration. They illustrate very adequately the 
manner of writing to which I have reference, but they do not represent 
its extremest development. They show the style that cultivated men 
some centuries apart in time found pleasing, and they show it by no 
means at the point of absurdity to which it was sometimes pressed. 

Rhymed prose goes back ultimately to Gorgias and other Greek 
rhetoricians, who discovered the trick of linking symmetrical codae 
and balanced clauses by words with similar endings. From the Greeks, 
Latin stylists took over the fashion, which became paramount in 
Africa before the introduction of Christianity and remained so for a 
long time afterward. Norden shows clearly that the so-called ‘‘Afri- 
can” style is nothing else than this: the result of a continuous tradition 
in Greek and Latin rather than an aberration produced by alien influ- 
ences. In the second century Florus and Apuleius are notable exam- 
ples of authors in whom the style flourished. 

The early Fathers merely followed their pagan predecessors in 
writing after the same manner, showing themselves thereby to be 
intellectuals of their day. It must be remembered that Africa was 
the center of learning and letters until the fourth century. So Cyprian 
exhibits all the characteristics of the style, as does Tertullian, whom 
I have already quoted. Augustine used it in his sermons, though he 
avoided it elsewhere; and his contemporary Jerome, who disapproved 
fine diction in others, was himself not free from the devices we are 
considering. When, moreover, intellectual leadership passed from 
Africa to Gaul and Italy, rhymed prose did not fall into disuse. 
Ambrose, Sulpicius Severus,! Gregory of Tours, Caesarius of Arles, 
Bede, Rabanus Maurus, Hrotswitha, to cite only a few of the writers 
who furnish examples of the style, show the continuity of the tradition 
down to the period when A#lfric studied at Winchester. 

That lfric knew it does not rest, fortunately, on conjecture. 
When one examines his sources, one finds that he worked with texts 
that exhibit all the earmarks of the antithetical and rhymed style. It 
is not necessary, of course, to show that for every passage where he 
used alliteration his source was rhymed; it will be sufficient to compare 
a few parallel passages, in which the Latin style is unmistakable and 


1In spite of Norden’s statement to the contrary. 
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£lfrie’s rendering markedly alliterative. By means of a few such 
passages, we shall see, I think, not only that he was familiar with 
rhymed prose but that the Old English has various qualities in com- 
mon with the Latin prose. 

First, however, we ought to note that alliteration was occasionally 
present along with rhyme in the work of some of the more ornate 
stylists. I have already called attention to this in connection with 
Abbo of Fleury. Cyprian, for instance, as Norden shows,! resorted not 
infrequently to this device. He wrote: ‘qui idolis sacrificando sacri- 
legia sacrificia fecerunt, sacerdotium dei sibi vindicare non possunt.’’? 
Quite as interesting an example is to be found in an epistle of Sulpicius 
Severus, which A!lfric actually read and drew upon twice over for 
his two accounts of St. Martin of Tours. 

Quid simile Martini exequiis aestimabitur? ducant illi prae curribus suis 
uinctos post terga captiuos: Martini corpus ii, qui mundum ductu illius 
uicerant, prosequuntur. illos confusis plausibus populorum honoret insania: 
Martino diuinis plauditur psalmis, Martinus hymnis caelestibus honoratur. 
illi post triumphos suos in tartara saeua trudentur: Martinus Abrahae sinu 
laetus excipitur, Martinus pauper et modicus caelum diues ingreditur. 


All possible elements of rhymed prose are here united: antithesis, 
parallelism, rhythmic clause endings, rhyme itself, and alliteration. 

Let us now turn to a comparison of the..account that élfric 
gives‘ of the foundation of Ely by St. Audrey with the passage from 
Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica,® from which he translated it. 


Post annum uero ipsa facta est abbatissa in regione, quae uocatur Elge; 
ubi constructo monasterio uirginum Deo deuotarum perplurium mater uirgo, 
et exemplis uitae caelestis esse coepit et monitis. 

—and heo syOdan on mynstre wunode sume twelf monad swa. and heo 
syddan weard gehadod eft to abudissan on elig mynstre. ofer manega 
mynecena. and heo hi modorlice heold mid godum gebysnungum to pam 
gastlican life. 


The alliteration is as clear in the Old English passage as is the 
rhyme in the Latin. A rhythmical effect is likewise evident. What 


1P. 620. 2 Epist. Ixv. 2. 

3 Epist.iii.21; ed. C. Halm,in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, I, 151. For Ailfric’s 
indebtedness, see a forthcoming paper of my own on 4ilfric’s Lives of St. Martin of Tours. 

4 Lives of Saints xx. 36-40; ed. Skeat, I, 434. In transcribing passages from Atlfric, 
I shall not hold to what seems to me the misleading arrangement of lines in Skeat's edition. 

5 Lib. iv, cap. xix; ed. Plummer, I, 244. 
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seems to me probable, and what I am attempting to demonstrate as 
at least a probability, is that Zlfric, accustomed to the use of allitera- 
tion instead of rhyme in the vernacular, substituted the one for the 
other in writing rhythmical prose. Is not beginning rhyme used in 
the sentence just quoted exactly as end rhyme is used by Bede? It 
serves at once to link together the clauses and to furnish them with 
resonant echoes pleasing to the ear. It cannot be there by chance, as 
everyone has recognized since it was first noticed; but what seems 
irregularity of use, if such passages be regarded as verse, assumes & 
quite different look if they are in reality prose. Brandeis estimated! 
that about 10 per cent of the so-called lines in the homilies he studied 
lack alliteration altogether—a ratio that would have been greatly 
increased if he had not counted such grotesques as verses in which 
only the stresses of what he called a single half-line alliterate. I have. 
already quoted Skeat’s frank statement that he felt far from sure that 
his division into verses was wholly correct. The fact is, I think, that 
any such arrangement of A#lfric’s sentences breaks down on the point 
of alliteration, if on no other, whereas the alliteration is purposive and 
consistent if it be taken as used in the way I have indicated. 

Still another phenomenon in the passages quoted above must be 
considered before we leave them. In speaking of the characteristics 
of rhymed Latin prose, I mentioned zhythmic clause endings. The 
use of such endings was conventionalized, and has been studied by 
modern scholars with great care.? Into the theory and history of the 
so-called cursus we need not enter here. It will be sufficient to say 
that when accent replaced quantity as the prevailing element in 
Latin rhythm, the three dominant types of clause endings retained 
their essential forms and continued to enjoy popularity as cursus 
planus, cursus tardus, and cursus velox. The first was a phrase in 
which the stresses fell on the second and fifth syllables, counting 


1 Op. cit., Pp. 17. 

2 See Norden, pp. 909-60; L. Valois, Etude sur le rythme des bulles pontificales, Bibl. 
de UEcole des Chartes, LXII (1881), 161-98, 257-72; L. Couture, Revue des Questions 
historiques, LI (1892), 253-61; A. Giry, Manuel de diplomatique (1894), pp. 454-62; E. 
Vacandard, Revue des Questions historiques, LX XVIII (1905), 59-102; M. W. Croll, 
Studies in Philology, XVI (1919), 1-55. In regard to this matter I am indebted to my 
colleague, Professor Croll, for several very useful bibliographical suggestions. It is extreme- 
ly important to note that Norden (p. 950) expresses justifiable doubt as to the truth of 
the oft-repeated statement that the cursus was not used from the beginning of the seventh 
century until the eleventh. The fact is that authors of this period furnish abundant 
examples of the endings in question, although the papal chancellery intermitted their use. 
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from the end. The tardus was a phrase ending in a four-syllable word 
accented on the antepenult (or a three-syllable word similarly accent- 
ed, preceded by a monosyllable) following a word accented on the 
penult. In other words, the stresses in the phrase fell on the third 
and sixth syllables, counting from the end. The velox was a phrase 
ending, theoretically, with a four-syllable word accented on the 
penult, preceded by a word accented on the antepenult. In practice, 
however, from the time of Gregory VIII onward, any combination of 
words was used that brought the stresses on the second and seventh 
syllables, counting from the end, with a secondary accent on the fourth 
syllable. The following examples will serve to illustrate these forms: 


Cursus planus: confidénter audébo 
ésse consértes 
prudénter et catite 
cérde 

Cursus tardus: lérga protéctio 
promisisse me mémini 
operari justitiam 
dirigéntur in éxitus 

Cursus velox: cOngregdntur 
gatidia pérvenire 
sufffciant Ad volétum 
resp6ndeat me vébis 
dabitur ét non flli 


It so happens that the sentence from Bede quoted above ends with 
a good example of cursus tardus: coépit et ménitis. It so happens also 
that many other passages used by A¢lfrie as sources were written not 
only in rhymed prose but with the cursus. AElfric was accordingly 
well acquainted with such endings in the works of other men. What 
is more, they are to be found in the Vita S. Aithelwoldi, which is almost 
certainly by his hand. To this we must presently return. It therefore 
seems to me reasonable to suppose that he would adapt them, along 
with other rhetorical devices, for use in the sophisticated English 
prose now under examination. If you will observe the stops in the 
passage quoted above—stops happily preserved by Skeat in his 
edition—you will see that each is preceded by a rhythmic phrase of 
sorts. These rhythmic endings, along with the alliteration, explain 
why A#lfric’s sentences have a flow that has hitherto been usually 
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taken for the flow of verse. The cadence is wholly a matter of the 
endings, I believe. Nor have the endings the pattern of alliterative 
verse; they would ordinarily make—to speak, now, not merely of the 
passage under discussion, but more generally“—very bad lines or half- 
lines. On the other hand, they follow the cursus closely enough, and 
in a sufficient number of cases, to make me believe that A¢lfric had 
it in mind when he wrote. Of the four clause endings in the passage 
quoted above, sume twelf monad swa and abudissan on elig mynstre, 
though certainly rhythmic, do not correspond to any of the conven- 
tional types; but the third, mdnega mynecéna, is not a bad cursus 
velox, while the fourth, gdstlican life, is an adequate analogy of cursus 
planus. I should not like to assert that correspondences such as these 
completely prove A‘lfric’s dependence upon the cursus for rhythmic 
inspiration, but I do think that they furnish sufficient grounds for a 
tentative acceptance of the relationship as a working hypothesis. It 
is furthermore highly interesting to note that the points of punctuation, 
which have always been so puzzling to readers of medieval manu- 
scripts, here serve a useful purpose by way of indicating the pauses 
after the rhythmic phrases. 

Let us consider another passage, in which AElfric was again trans- 
forming Bede. 

Quod cum inter alios etiam ipse carnifex, qui eum percussurus erat, 
uidisset, festinauit ei, ubi ad locum destinatum morti uenerat, occurrere, 
diuino nimirum admonitus instinctu, proiectoque ense, quem strictum tenuerat, 
pedibus eius aduoluitur, multum desiderans, ut cum martyre, uel pro martyre, 
quem percutere iubebatur, ipse potius mereretur percuti.? 

ba wear®d se ewellere pe hine acwellan sceolde purh pet wundor abryrd. 
and awearp his swurd arn 0a ardlice pada hi ofer Ja ea comon. and feoll to 
his fotum mid fullum geleafan. wolde mid him sweltan xrdan pe he hine 
sloge.§ 

Here again the characteristics of the style are equally evident in 
Elfric and in his source, if, that is to say, you grant that alliteration 
serves the same purpose as rhyme. Bede’s long sentence ends, it 
should be noted, with a cursus planus. As for A®lfric’s final clauses, 
only one corresponds to a conventional formula, though the others 


1I admit, however, that in certain cases there is a strong flavor of the alliterative 
half-line. See p. 364. 

2 Hist. eccl. i. vii; ed. Plummer, I, 20. Of St. Alban. 

3 Lives of Saints xix. 98-102; ed. Skeat, I, 420. 
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are rhythmic. At all events, fullum geléafan makes a good cursus 
planus. 

Let us next look at a series of passages from A®lfric’s later life of 
St. Martin of Tours. The first of these was derived from the Vita by 
Sulpicius Severus, who was greatly admired for his style by his con- 
temporaries and followers. 


Pallebant eminus monachi et periculo iam propiore conterriti spem 
omnem fidemque perdiderant, solam Martini mortem expectantes. At ille 
confisus in Domino intrepidus opperiens, cum iam fragorem sui pinus conci- 
dens edidisset, iam cadenti, iam super se ruenti, elevata obviam manu, signum 
salutis opponit. Tum vero—velut turbinis modo retro actam putares— 


diversam in partem ruit.! 
ba weron his munecas wundorlice afyrhte. and nan oder ne wendon buton 


he wurde der of-hroren. and se beam pa feallende beah to martine. Martinus 
pa unforht ongean pet feallende treow worhte rode-tacn. and hit wende pa 
ongean. swilce hit sum ferlic poden pydde under-bec. swa pt hit of-feol 
for-nean pes folces micelne del. pe peer orsorge stodon.? 

In these examples the rhyme and alliteration perform their 
customary office. On the other hand, Atlfric has caught little of the 
balanced and antithetical arrangement of clauses so marked in 
Sulpicius. What he has adopted is the use of rhythmic endings—this 
time quite clearly. Sulpicius concluded his second sentence with a 
cursus planus, salitis oppénit, and probably intended divérsam in 
partem riit for cursus velox. AElfric has three cases of what looks like 
cursus planus: wundorlice afyrhte, béah to martine, and wénde ba 
éngean; he has, besides, two evidently rhythmical phrases that do not 
correspond to the conventional types. His intention, it seems to me, 
is as evident as in the cases analyzed before. 

Later in the same life of St. Martin, Aélfric used a letter by 
Sulpicius Severus as his source. The sentences following will show 
how he adapted his material. 

Ita profectus cum suo illo, ut semper, frequentissimo discipulorum 
sanctissimoque comitatu mergos in flumine conspicatur piscium praedam 
sequi et rapacem ingluviem adsiduis urguere capturis.’ 

He ferde 0a piderwerd mid sumum gebrodrum. pa geseah he scealfran 
swimman on anum flode. and gelome doppetan adune to grunde ehtende pre 
fixa mid frecra gredignysse.‘ 

1 Vita S. Martini cap. 13; ed. C. Halm, in Corp. Script. Eccl., I, 123. 

2 Lives of Saints xxxi. 411-18; ed. Skeat, II, 244—46. 

3 Epist. iii. 7; ed. C. Halm, op. cit., I, 147. 

4Vss. 1313-16; ed. Skeat, II, 300. 
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Of these passages nothing new need be said, except perhaps that 
/Elfric’s sentence structure is here more balanced. Sulpicius used cursus 
planus in his final clause, urguére captiris; Elfric successively what 
seem to be a cursus planus, simum gebrédrum, a cursus velox, swimman 
on dnum fléde, and a third sort of phrase to which I can give no name. 

Still later in the same narrative, A/lfric turned to Gregory of 
Tours, whose prose is notably and notoriously ornate. It seems to me 
worth while to quote a rather long passage from Gregory for the sake 
of comparing Alfric’s rendering with it. 

Respondens autem beatus Ambrosius: “Nolite,” inquid, “turbari. 
Multum enim mihi valet obdormisse, cui tale miraculum Dominus ostendisse 
dignatus sit. Nam noveritis, fratrem meum Martinum sacerdotem egressum 
fuisse de corpore, me autem eius funere obsequium praebuisse, peractoque 
ex more servitio, capitellum tantum, vobis excitantibus, non explevi.”’ 
.... Obeatum virum, in cuius transitu sanctorum canit numerus, angelorum 
exultat chorus, omniumque caelestium virtutum occurrit exercitus; diabolus 
praesumptione confunditur eclesia virtute roboratur, sacerdotes revelatione 
glorificantur; quem Michahel adsumpsit cum angelis, Maria suscepit cum 
virginum choris, paradisus retenet laetum cum sanctis!! 

Se halga bisceop pa cwxd. ne beo ge ge-drefede micclum me fremad 
peet ic mihte slapon. fordan-be me min drihten micel wundor zteowde. Wite 
ge pxt min bropor martinus se halga of lichaman is afaren. and ic his lic 
behwearf mid gewunelicre penunge. and pba ba ge me wrehton. ba nes his 
heafod-clad eallunga ful don..... Eala eadig is se wer pe on his ford-side 
halgena ge-tel healice sang. and engla werod blissode. and ealle heofon-ware 
him to-geanes ferdon, and se fula deofol on his dyrstig-nysse purh drihten 
weard gescynd. Seo halige geladung on mihte is gestrangod. and godes 
sacerdas sund gewuldrode mid pere onwrigennysse martines ford-sides. 
ponne se halga michahel mid englum under-feng. and maria seo eadiga mid 
medenlicum werodum, and neorxne-wang gehylt blidne mid halgum.? 


It should be observed that Gregory, in spite of using rhyme 
elaborately throughout this passage, as well as the rhetorical devices 
of which he was fond, did not employ the cursus until he came to the 
very end. At this point he broke into a series of rhythmical clauses 
juxtaposed. Adstimpsit cum dngelis is a tardus, while Maria suscépit, 
virginum chéris, paradisus reténet, and laétum cum sdnctis all belong in 
the category of planus. Stricter usage would certainly have disallowed 
1 De Virtutibus S. Martini i. 5; ed. B. Krusch, Scriptores rerum merovingicarum, I 


(1885), 591 (Mon. Germ. Hist.). 
2Vss. 1419-25, 1430-40; ed. Skeat, II, 308. 
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such a chain of clauses, but it was the kind of extravagance to which 
Gregory was prone—and to which, let it be remembered, A¢lfric was 
accustomed. 4#lfric similarly increased the emotional stress of his 
passage as he went on with it. There is almost no alliteration in the 
earlier section, whereas in the latter there is as much as Atlfric 
customarily used. As to the phrase endings, one cannot say much 
more than that they are rhythmical. Several of them, it will be noted, 
might be half-lines of verse, although others could not well be. The 
possibility suggests itself that A/lfric, accustomed to the cadence of 
both the cursus and of the national verse, sometimes substituted the 
latter for the former. I feel no assurance that this was the case, but 
I believe we should admit it as at least a possibility. 

Let us finally look at two passages by Abbo of Fleury, from whom 
fElfric took his life of St. Edmund of East Anglia. 

““Madefactus,” inquit, ‘“cruore meorum mortis supplicio dignus extiteras; 
sed plane Christi mei exemplum secutus nolo puras commaculare manus, qui 
pro ejus nomine, si ita contigerit, libenter paratus sum vestris telis oecumbere. 
Ideo pernici gradu rediens festinus domino tuo haec responsa perfer quanto- 
a Unde noveris quod pro amore vitae temporalis Christianus rex 
Eadmundus non se subjiciet pagano duci, nisi prius effectus fueris compos 
nostrae religionis, malens esse signifer in castris aeterni regis.’’! 

Witodlice pu were wyrde sleges nu. ac ic nelle afylan on pinum fulum 
blode mine clenan handa. fordan-pe ic criste folgie pe us swa ge-bysnode. 
and ic blidelice wille beon ofslagen purh eow gif hit swa god fore-sceawad. 
Far nu swipe hrade. and sege pinum repan hlaforde. ne abihd nzefre eadmund 
hingware on life hepenum here-togan. buton he to helende criste #rest mid 
ge-leafan on pysum lande gebuge.? 

Tune sanctus rex Eadmundus in palatio, ut membrum Christi, projectis 
armis capitur, et vinculis arctioribus arctatus constringitur, atque innocens 
sistitur ante impium ducem quasi Christus ante Pilatum praesidem, cupiens 
ejus sequi vestigia, qui pro nobis immolatus est hostia. 

Hweet pa eadmund cynineg mid pam pe hingwar com. stod innan his 
healle pas helendes gemyndig. and awearp his wepna wolde geefen-lecan 
cristes gebysnungum. pe for-bead petre mid weapnum to winnenne wid pa 
weelhreowan iudeiscan.‘ 

It will be seen that Abbo employs in both passages all the devices 
we have been observing in earlier writers. The first passage ends with 
1 Passio S. Eadmundi ix; ed. Arnold, op. cit., I, 13-15. 

2 Lives of Saints xxxii. 85—93; ed. Skeat, II, 320. 


3 Passio S. Eadmundi x; ed. Arnold, op. cit., I, 15. 
4Vss. 101-5; ed. Skeat, II, 320-22. 
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a cursus velox, the second with a cursus tardus. Elfric, in turn, fur- 
nishes us with two good examples of his rhythmic prose. The allitera- 
tion is well marked throughout. That it is used quite differently from 
the way of verse seems to me as clear as in the other examples we have 
examined. Furthermore, the last two clause endings of the first 
passage, hébenum hére-tégan and ldnde gebige, correspond to cursus 
velox and cursus planus, respectively. I must admit that I can do 
nothing with the final phrase of the second passage; but the preceding 
clause ending, cristes gebysnungum, at least resembles cursus tardus. 
Two out of the three phrases just quoted could not, one ought to note, 
be regarded as passable half-lines of verse. 

The passages discussed above have shown, I hope, to what extent 
fElfrie’s rhythmical prose resembles the model in imitation of which 
I believe it to have been fashioned. That it was a very exact imitation 
I do not for a moment assert, but only that A£lfric’s practice seems 
to have been an adaptation to English of a manner of writing to which 
he was accustomed in Latin. One would not expect, as a matter of 
fact, to find an imitation of the sort any closer than it seems to be. 
Alliteration served very well instead of rhyme; the ordering of clauses 
for rhetorical purposes, which would have been more difficult to 
manage, corresponded less regularly to the Latin practice, but was 
nevertheless attempted; rhythmical clause endings produced an effect 
similar to that of the cursus. If it be thought that A¢lfric’s approxima- 
tions to the cursus are not sufficiently numerous or sufficiently close 
to warrant the belief that he was consciously imitating it, I shall 
not be disturbed, although I believe that to be the case. My chief 
concern is to point out that lfric was writing prose of a studied 
sort rather than clumsy and formless verse. To that, all the evidence 
seems to me to point. 

That he did so is certainly rendered more plausible by the fact, 
to which I have already alluded in passing, that he himself could write 
rhymed prose in Latin. In the Vita S. Zthelwoldi, for example, the 
style is unmistakable. I need quote only a few sentences to show its 
character. Consider the second—and final—sentence of the dedica- 
tion: 

Dignum ducens denique aliqua de gestis patris nostri et magnifici doctoris 
Atheluuoldi memoriae modo commendare, transactis videlicet viginti annis 
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i post ejus migrationem, brevi quidem narratione mea, tum sed et rustica, quae 
; apud vos vel alios a fidelibus didici huic stylo ingero, ne forte penitus propter 
inopiam scriptorum oblivioni tradentur.! 
This has all the earmarks of the style, even to excess, since alliteration 
is added to rhyme and several of the clause endings are rhythmical. 
; Other examples from the body of the work are equally clear in their 
tendency. Take the close of chapter xviii: 

Sicque factum est, consentiente rege, ut partim Dunstani consilio et 


actione, partim Atheluuoldi, monasteria ubique in gente Anglorum, quaedam 
monachis, quaedam monialibus, constituerentur sub abbatibus et abbatissis 


regulanter viventibus.? 
Or look at the close of chapter xx: 

Dulce namque erat ei adolescentes et juvenes semper docere, et libros 
Anglice eis solvere, et jocundis alloquiis ad meliora hortari; unde factum est 
ut perplures ex ejus discipulis fierent abbates et episcopi in gente Anglorum.* 
It would be laboring the point, I think, to quote extensively from 
Elfric’s various Latin prefaces, which show how habitual was his use 
of the style we have been considering. I content myself with a single 
sentence from the Preface to the Lives of Saints: 

Illa uero que scripturus sum suspicor non offendere audientes, sed magis 
fide torpentes recreare hortationibus, quia martyrum passiones nimium fidem 
erigant languentem.*‘ 


Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
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1 Ed. J. Stevenson, Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, II (‘Rolls Series,"’ No. 2; 1858), 


2 Op. cit., II, 262. 
3 Ibid., p. 263. 
‘Ed. Skeat, I, 2. 
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ARTORIUS 


The redoubtable Heinrich Zimmer, in his review! of Gaston Paris, 
Histoire littéraire de la France, Tome XXX, takes occasion, among 
other things, to touch upon the question of the etymology of the 
name Arthur. He says: 

Es ist allgemein bekannt, dass die britannischen Fiirsten beim Abzug der 
Romer sich als die Nachfolger und Stelleninhaber der héheren rémischen 
Beamten betrachteten, und dass in den Adern mancher britannischen Fiirsten 
des 5. Jahrh. Rémerblut floss. Auch rémische Namen treten bei ihnen auf. 
. .. . Esist daher auch der von andern schon verschiedentlich ausgesprochene 
Gedanke, dass Arthur ein rémischer Name Artor oder Artorius sei, nicht 
leicht abzuweisen, da lautlich nichts im Wege steht.* 


An American scholar, the late J. D. Bruce, has recently approved 
this etymology. Bruce expresses himself, indeed, with absolute assur- 
ance in the matter. He believes strongly that Arthur was a historical 
character of the early sixth century, although he admits that “the 
evidence on the subject .... is meagre, relatively late and almost 
wholly fantastic.’”’* He attempts to strengthen this evidence in various 
ways. His statement about the etymology of Arthur is all that con- 
cerns us here. On this point he says: “Strong confirmation of Arthur’s 
historical character seems afforded by the fact that his name is, in 
its origin, not Celtic, but Roman, being derived from the name, 
Artorius, which occurs in Tacitus and Juvenal and which is, indeed, 
the name of a Roman gens.’’ 

It will be noted that Bruce regards the etymology in question, 
not as a theory but as a fact. He thus goes much farther than Zimmer, 
who contented himself with calling it a ““Gedanke ... . nicht leicht 
abzuweisen.”’ But Bruce, although he derives Arthur from Artorius in 
the most unqualified fashion, offers no evidence to fortify his position. 
The passages in Juvenal and Tacitus which he cites testify to the 


1 Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen (1890), pp. 785 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 818, n. 1. 

3 Evolution of Arthurian Romance, I, 3. 

4 Loc. cit. But Artorius is actually an Etruscan name; see W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte 
lat. Eigennamen, p. 72 and passim. 
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existence of the name Artorius,! but since the persons to whom Juvenal 
and Tacitus refer had no connection with Britain, their names do not 
help us in determining whether: Artorius was a name actually in use 
in Britain. Bruce’s certainty, then, is based on faith rather than on 
works. And his very faith is somewhat misplaced. Thus, he cites as 
parallels the well-known Welsh names Gereint, Owein (Ywein), and Ur- 
zen. He follows Zimmer in deriving Owen from the classical Eugenius.? 
But Zimmer’s pupil, Holger Pedersen, has shown that the name may 
perfectly well be native.* Gereint and Urien, too, are native names.‘ In 
sum, Bruce has taken an old conjecture and quite arbitrarily has 
dubbed it a fact. It seems never to have occurred to Bruce, or Zimmer, 
or the predecessors of Zimmer, to investigate the history of the various 
historical characters who bore the name Artorius. Yet for want of 
such an investigation the theory that derives Arthur from Artorius 
is left unsupported by any evidence worthy of the name. It is the 
purpose of the present paper to do the job left undone by Zimmer and 
his followers and, in the light of all the material available, to come to 
conclusions as definite as may be. We shall find that Bruce’s faith, 
however misplaced, had some justification. 

In the Satires® of Juvenal the name Artorius occurs, and from 
Juvenal’s use of -torius there as a dactylic foot we have a right to 
conclude that the o of the name was long. The testimony of Juvenal 
is confirmed by that of sundry Greek inscriptions in which the name 
appears. Thus, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum® we find the 
name transliterated into Greek as APTQPION. Now in Cymric the 
long o of Latin loan-words regularly appears as u, and such endings 
as -ius are dropped.’ The form Arthur, then, would be a perfectly 
normal development from Artorius. 

This does not solve our problem, however. It is clear that the 
derivation of Arthur from Artorius is phonetically possible. But 


1 Bruce is in error when he states (op. cit., I, 4, n. 3) that Juvenal gives the name in 
the feminine form. It is Tacitus who does this. 

2 Op. cit., i, 3 n. Bruce's reference, in this same note, to Thurneysen gives a false 
impression of Thurneysen’s actual comments. 

3 Verg. Gram. der kelt. Sprachen, 1, 73 and 212. Zimmer was of course right, however, 
in rejecting Rhys’s conjecture that Owein is to be connected with Aesus. 

4 Pedersen, op. cit., I, 117 f., and Windisch, Kelt. Brit., p. 176. Gereint is probably con- 
nected with Irish gérait and gréit (Pedersen). 

STII, 29. 6 No. 3285. 7 See Pedersen, op. cit., I, 205. 
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actually the name may have arisen in an altogether different fashion.! 
Many a word can be explained in various ways, each equally possible 
phonetically. It behooves us, then, to seek a solution by attacking 
the problem from another angle. Is there any evidence that the name 
Artorius was known in Britain? Latin names must have been more or 
less familiar to the Britons, of course, throughout the imperial period. 
Some of these names even came to be given to native Britons, though 
such Britons were doubtless of Roman descent in many cases. Thus, 
the names Ambrose, Aurelius, and Constantine appear in Gildas. The 
popularity of Ambrose was perhaps due to the fame of St. Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan and one of the great figures of the early church. 
Aurelius, of course, was an extremely common Latin name. Constan- 
tine was a popular name in Britain because of the British connections 
of the family of Constantine the Great. The Britons seem to have 
taken a kind of patriotic pride, indeed, in the dynasty of Constantine. 
These examples indicate rather clearly how we ought to attack our 
problem. Artorius is an extremely rare name. We cannot simply as- 
sume, then (as we can in the case of Aurelius), that it might have 
been current in Britain. We must seek an actual British Artorius, or 
at any rate an Artorius who lived in Britain. And such a man, in fact, 
appears in the records of history, although up to this good hour he 
has never been properly studied in connection with King Arthur. I 
refer to the Roman general, Lucius Artorius Castus.? 

Our information about this Artorius comes from two inscriptions, 
both somewhat mutilated. The longer inscription is printed, with 
notes by Th. Mommsen, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (III, 
303), as Number 1919. Additional notes appear on pages 1030 and 
1505 (No. 8513). This inscription is also printed, with notes, by H. 
Dessau, in his Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae (1, 548), as Number 2770 
(with a correction, III, 2, clxxx). The shorter inscription appears in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (III, 2131), as Number 12791. 
Both inscriptions are reported by E. Klebs in the Prosopographia 
(I, 155), as Number 975. Inscription 1919 appears on a very ornate 


arca of white marble, at Podstrana, in the region of the ancient 


1 For a different etymology, see my paper, “The Historicity of Arthur,”” JEGPh, 
463 ff. 

2 Oman, Eng. before Norman Cong., p. 211, mentions this general, and conjectures that 
he ‘“‘may have left numerous relatives or freedmen in Britain.’’ But Arthurian scholars 
seem quite unaware of his existence. Even Zimmer knew nothing of him. 
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Epetium (modern Stobrez), near Spalato in Dalmatia. Number 12791 
was found near the chapel of St. Martin of Podstrana on the road from 
Spalato to Almissa. 

The two inscriptions read as follows (the sign “7’’ means centurioni, 
abbreviations are extended without indication; restorations are in 
italics) : 

NUMBER 1919 

Dis L . Artorius Castus . Centurioni legionis Manibus 

III Gallicae . item Centurioni legionis VI Ferra 
tae . item 7 leg . II Adiwtricis . item 7 leg V Ma 
cedonicae . item primo pilo eiusdem praeposito 
classis Misenatium praefecto legionis VI 
Victricis . duci leg cohortium alarum Britanici 
miarum adversus Armoricanos . Procuratori Cente 
nario provinciae Liburniae iure_ gladi . Vi 
vus ipse sibi et suis st 

NUMBER 12791 

L . Artorius 

Castus primipilaris 

Leg V Macedonicae 

praep Cl Mis pr 

aefectus _legionis 

VI Victricis 


From Mommsen’s notes on Number 1919 I quote the following: 


Praefectum legionis VI victricis, quae ab Hadriano inde in Britannia 
stetit Eboraci, eam legionem cum adiunctis ei cohortibus alisque duxisse 
adversus Armoricanos, id est populos orae maritimae Galliarum forte rebel- 
lantes nihil habet quod offendat, nec perspicio quomodo aliter recte suppleas. 


Dessau, in a corresponding note, says: 

Armoricani . . . . adversus eos nescio quo tempore rebellantes potest hic 
praefectus legionis sextrae Victricis Eboraci tendentis vexillationes exercitus 
Britannici duxisse. 

The dates of the two inscriptions cannot be determined with any 
great precision from the material at my disposition. The epigraphic 
form is such that the inscriptions can hardly be set later than the 
second century A.D. I have found no statement of the date of the 
arca on which inscription 1919 is cut, nor any other mention of the 
Armorican insurrection referred to in this inscription. But the cam- 
paign against the Armoricans obviously took place after the transfer 
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of the VI. Victrix from the Rhine to Britain. According to Mommsen, 
this transfer took place shortly after the year 108 a.p.' But certainly 
it took place under Hadrian,? who became emperor in 117 a.p. and 
was in Britain in 122. Artorius made his expedition, then, later than 
ca. 120 a.p. We have reason to believe that he made it considerably 
later. He first appears as a centurion in the III. Gallica. This legion 
had been stationed in the East since the days of Vespasian; under 
Hadrian it appears in Judea.’ He was next transferred to the VI. 
Ferrata, which under Hadrian likewise appears in Judea.‘ Both 
legions were presumably employed from 132 to 135 a.p., under the 
command of Hadrian’s great general Julius Severus, in quelling the 
terrific Jewish revolt which raged during those years. Now Julius 
Severus, before taking over the government of Judea and Syria, had 
been legate with the XIV. Gemina, in Pannonia, and legate pro 
praetore of Britannia.’ When we find our Artorius, then, turning up 
later in Pannonia (with the II. Adiutrix), and still later transferred 
all the way to Britain and given the very distinguished post of 
praefectus of the VI. Victrix, we may suspect that he participated in 
the Jewish campaign, and won the favor of his general, Julius Severus, 
through whose influence and local connections he obtained his posts 
in Pannonia and Britain. If so, the career of Artorius was hardly well 
launched before 135 a.p., and his Armorican expedition could hardly 
have taken place earlier than 150. Indeed, since the VI. Victrix re- 
mained in Britain permanently after its transfer thither,® the expedi- 
tion may well have taken place some years later than 150 a.p. 

The longer inscription amounts to an autobiographical sketch. 
We learn from it, in chronological order, the main facts in the career 
of Artorius. The shorter inscription is similar in its general scheme, 
but confines itself to the military posts held by Artorius, and, even so, 
omits the earlier part of his career. On the basis of the two inscriptions 
I have worked out the brief biography which follows. 


1 Rémische Geschichte, V, 171, n. 2 (but see note on inscription 1919). 

2 See CIL, VI, 339, No. 1549. 

8 J. C. Egbert, Latin Inscriptions, p. 408. 

4 See Paulus de Rohden, De Palaestina et Arabia, p. 31. 

5 CIL, III, 368, No. 2830. 

6 See ibid., VI, 808, No. 3492, and the article on the VI. Victrix in Daremberg, 
Saglio, and Pottier, Dict. des Antig. grecg. et rom., III, 1083. 
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L. Artorius Castus was a Roman citizen of the Equestrian order. 
We do not know either the time or the place of his birth. Since, how- 
ever, he passed his last days near Salona in Dalmatia, and since not 
only he but also other Artorii seem to have lived there, we may per- 
haps presume that he was a native of that province. He first appears 
as centurion (i.e., captain) in the III. Gallica, a legion stationed in 
the East. Thence he was transferred, still as centurion, to the VI. 
Ferrata, a legion likewise stationed in the East. He perhaps took part 
in the Jewish war which raged from 132 to 135 a.p. If so, he served 
under the Roman general Julius Severus, who was in command of the 
imperial forces engaged in crushing the Jewish rebellion. Artorius next 
appears as a centurion in the II. Adiutrix, a legion stationed in 
Pannonia.! Thence he was transferred to the V. Macedonica, in 
Moesia,? and while with this legion he won his appointment as 
primipilaris (i.e., major), an office confided to members of the Eques- 
trian order.* From this time on, his advancement was rapid. We find 
him made praepositus (i.e., admiral) of the fleet off Misenum, and 
finally he was appointed praefectus (i.e., colonel or general) of the VI. 
Victrix, a legion stationed at York in the province of Britannia. While 
he was serving here, an insurrection seems to have broken out in 
Armorica (now Brittany), and Artorius was appointed duz (i.e., 
general in coramand) of a punitive expedition sent against the rebels. 
His army consisted of legions and auxiliary troops. When Artorius 
had become incapacitated, by wounds or what not, for further active 
service in the Roman army, he was given a lucrative civil post jure 
gladii, i.e., as a reward for his military services. He was made procu- 
rator centenarius of the province of Liburnia (North Dalmatia). This 
post carried with it a yearly salary of 100,000 sesterces.* Artorius was 
still living when the longer inscription was cut; he himself had the 
work done, and hence we have a right to call the inscription his 
autobiography. The precise date of his death is not known to us, but 
it is probable that he died in the latter part of the second century, at 
his home near Salona. 

Was L. Artorius Castus the historical prototype of Arthur? It is, 


1 CIL, II, 416, 482. 2 Ibid., pp. 161, 999. 
3See R. Cagnat, Cours d'Epigraphie Latine (2d ed.), p. 117. 
‘See Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s.v. ‘*Centenarii.” 
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of course, impossible to be sure; the evidence is insufficient to confirm 
or to refute the hypothesis. But the two men certainly have things in 
common. I have tabulated these as follows: (1) their names may be 
equated without phonological difficulty; (2) both were defenders of 
Britain against barbarian invaders; (3) both led a British army over- 
seas to conquests in Gaul. On the first point it ought to be noted that 
both Artorius and Arthur are names unique in British use. The name 
Arthur, however frequent in later times, belongs only to Arthur him- 
self and to persons named after him (directly or indirectly). We know 
only one British Artorius, and we know only one Arthur. It calls for 
no great exercise of the fancy, then, to identify the two. Again, an 
important function of Artorius as commander of the VI. Victrix was 
to defend the northern border against the incursions of the wild tribes 
across the wall.? Now if in later centuries a legend actually developed 
about Artorius, it is easy to see how the wild Saxons, the enemies par 
excellence during the fifth century, might take the place of the wild 
tribes of the second century, enemies too remote to interest the legend- 
makers of the new day. The argument is strengthened, of course, if 
the battles recorded in Nennius actually belong in the North, as many 
students have supposed. In the third place, the parallel between the 
expeditions of Artorius and Arthur to Gaul is very striking. Geoffrey’s 
story of the Gallic conquests of Arthur is generally thought to have 
been entirely of his own invention, since nothing that corresponds 
to it occurs in Nennius. But certainly there was an old tradition about 
an overseas expedition of Arthur’s, as Rhys has emphasized.‘ Geoffrey 
remade the whole to suit his own purposes, no doubt, but presumably 
he had some traditional basis upon which to build. Indeed, the very 
retirement of Artorius from active service, a retirement perhaps en- 
forced by a severe wound (for soldiers have a way of getting wounded), 
and his departure from Britain, might well have become the nucleus 
for some such tale as the “Passing of Arthur,” particularly if the 
Roman general, like the Frederic Barbarossa of later times, were 


1 See H. Zimmer, Nennius Vindicatus, p. 284. 

2 That the VI. Victrix served in this capacity is proved by inscriptions; see CIL, VII, 
163, No. 940, and 198, No. 1107. 

* Thus, A. Anscombe, in the ZfcPh, V, 118, concludes: ‘All the victories of the 
Gwledig [i.e., Arthur] appear to have been won in Upper Britain, and the distinctly 
military districts of the Roman province may have been reduced to order by him.” 

4J. Rhys, in Malory, Preface, Morte Darthur (Everyman's Library ed.), pp. xxii ff. 
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sadly missed and his period of command looked back to with regret 
and longing.’ But of this, of course, we have no genuine evidence. 

In general, the pseudo-historical Arthur (as distinguished from the 
Arthur of romance) corresponds with astonishing accuracy to the 
Artorius of our inscriptions. The birth-story, however, and the story 
of the rape of Guinevere, obviously have a different origin, as do the 
romantic trappings of the final scene. In my paper, “The Historicity 
of Arthur,’’? I have attempted to determine the origin and trace the 
development of the birth- and rape-stories.* In the present paper I 
offer a possible historical basis for the pseudo-historical material. If 
this be the true basis, the silence of Gildas, Bede, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle on the subject of Arthur becomes thoroughly ex- 
plicable. They mention no sixth-century Arthur because no sixth- 
century Arthur existed. Some day somebody may unearth something 
better than the present ‘“‘meagre, late and fantastic’”’ evidence of the 
historicity of a sixth-century Arthur. But as matters stand, the only 
historical character with whom Arthur can with any plausibility be 
connected is the second-century L. Artorius Castus.* 


Kemp MALONE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Note particularly the troubles in the year 184 a.p. (Cassius Dio Lxxii. 8). 

2 JEGPh, XXIII, 482 ff. 

3 The validity of my conclusions concerning these stories, I may say, is in no way 
dependent upon any particular etymology of the name Arthur, although in the same paper 
I have advanced an explanation of that name quite different from the etymology supported 
here. 

4I wish to thank my colleague, Dr. D. M. Robinson, for his kindness in helping me 
settle several epigraphic moot points. 
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LEADING FRENCH TRAGEDIES JUST 
BEFORE THE CID 


As references by dramatists in the early seventeenth century to 
the work of their contemporaries are somewhat rare, passages from 
Georges de Scudéry and Guyon Guérin de Bouscal, hitherto over- 
looked,' are of some importance in determining the relative popu- 
larity of plays that appeared shortly before the Cid. They occur in 
the “prologues”’ to the former’s Mort de César and to the latter’s 
sequel tothis play. Scudéry’s tragedy was first printed in 1636. The 
privilége is dated June 14, the achevé d’imprimer July 15. After a 
dedication to Richelieu in which the author refers to “tant de biens- 
faits & tant de faueurs dont ie vous suis redeuable,” and an Au 
Lecteur, a dialogue in verse between the Tiber and the Seine is given 
in praise of the Cardinal’s achievements. Among them are men- 
tioned his services to the Muses, as a result of which: 


Aussi iamais les doctes mains, 

Soits des Grecs, ou soit des Romains, 
N’ont tracé du bien dire, vne si haute idée: 
Et iamais Euripide en voulant l’esgaler, 

N’eust fait si bien parler, 

Heropes, SopHonisBE, & la docte MEDEE. 


Au iourd’huy mesme en toutes pars, 
La Mort pv PREMIER DES CSARS 
S’en va faire admirer nostre Scene Tragique.... 

The references are to Tristan l’Hermite’s Mariane, Mairet’s 
Sophonisbe, Corneille’s Médée, and Scudéry’s own Mort de César, . 
the same plays that he opposes to Corneille’s masterpiece during 
the Cid quarrel? with the natural exception of M édée, which he replaces 
by Rotrou’s Hercule mourant and Du Ryer’s Cléomédon. 

La Suite de la Mort de César, a sequel to Scudéry’s tragedy, was 
written by Guérin de Bouscal as his second play.* He follows Scudéry 


1Even by Batereau in his Georges de Scudéry als Dramatiker, Leipzig, 1902, though 
he makes some mention of other passages in Scudéry’s ‘‘ prologue.”’ 

2 Cf. A. Gasté, La Querelle du Cid, p. 71. Paris: Welter, 1898. 

3 The “ prologue”’ to this play was probably written between the dates of its privilége 
and achevé d’imprimer, that is between July 23, 1636, and February 20, 1637. For the 
former date, cf. Modern Language Notes, XXXVII, 466, 467. 
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not only in his historical theme, but in a “ Prologue de la renommée,”’ 
which praises Richelieu as protector of poets. In order to show what 
has been accomplished by his munificence, Guérin gives the following 
list of plays written by the Cardinal’s protégés:! 

L’vn fait voir Hercule enchanté 

Par les charmes d’vne beauté 

Negliger sa valeur ainsi que son espouse, 

Et confesser enfin qu’estre victorieux 

Des monstres les plus furieux 

Est moins que de dompter vne femme jalouse. 

L’autre nous monstre clairement 

Dans la perte de Massinisse, 

Que qui veut bastir sur le vice 

Esprouve tot ou tard quel est ce fondement. 

L’autre nous fait voir que l’amour 

Desrobe ie lustre & le jour 

Aux belles actions d’vn Empereur de Rome; 

Et l’autre nous monstrant vn Roy dans sa maison 

Frustré de l’effect du poison, 

Fait voir qu’est devant Dieu la sagesse de l’héme. 

L’autre, du premier des Caesars 

Nous fit voir la fin deplorable, 

Et combien il fut miserable 

De ne mourir plus tost au milieu des hazards. 


The first of these five plays is Rotrou’s Hercule mourant, acted at 
carnival, 1634. In it the familiar legend is followed. The hero 
gives up the pursuit of monsters and neglects his wife for the sake of 
his captive Iole and dies as a result of his jealous wife’s efforts to win 
him back. Hercule refers (III, 2) to his triumphs and reflects that 


Vne femme sans plus sera victorieuse 
D’vne si noble vie & si laborieuse. 


Elsewhere (IV, 2) he tells his mother that his death is caused by 
jealousy and that 
Alcide a vaincu tout et cede A ce poison. 
The second play is Mairet’s Sophonisbe, acted as early as December, 
1634. Guérin seems to consider Massinisse the leading character, 
an opinion due, perhaps, to the acting of Mondory.? The third 


1 La Suite de la Mort de César, Paris: Quinet, 1640, pp. 6, 7. 
2 Cf. Balzac’s letter of April 3, 1635. 
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reference is to a play concerned with Antony, the only Roman leader 
whose death was the result of love treated in tragedies of this period. 
The use of the word empereur presents no difficulty, for it is found in 
several French plays with the sense of imperator.1 Two tragedies 
describing Antony’s death appeared in 1635, Mairet’s Marc-Antoine 
and Benserade’s Cléopatre, but the reference cannot be to the first of 
these, for, as Mairet has just been mentioned, “‘l’autre” must refer 
to some other dramatist, obviously to Benserade. The fourth 
reference is to La Calprenéde’s Mort de Mithridate, first played in 
1635, in which the king, brought to bay in his palace, is unable to 
poison himself because his system is full of antidotes he has been in 
the habit of taking. The final reference is, naturally enough, to 
Scudéry’s Mort de César. 

The seven plays named in the two “‘prologues”’ are all tragedies 
from which a moral can be drawn as to the power of love or the 
fragility of human wisdom and greatness. They were all played for 
the first time in 1634, 1635, or early in 1636. As they are cited to 
show the value of Richelieu’s favor, it would have been unwise to 
name any but successful plays in this connection. We may therefore 
conclude that they were among the most highly esteemed plays of the 
day. The passages also show that tragedy, largely replaced a few 
years earlier by tragi-comedy and pastoral, had now returned to 
favor and met with Richelieu’s approval. 

Four of the authors mentioned are already known to have received 
evidence of Richelieu’s favor before 1636. Rotrou had been protected 
by him as early as 1633, according to the dedication of his Hercule 
mourant. He and Corneille were among Richelieu’s five dramatic 
collaborators.2, Benserade, as a relative, had been favored by the 
Cardinal when he first came to court. Scudéry had dedicated a 
poem to Richelieu in 1633 and tells us after his death in 1642 that he 
had received twelve years of his benefactions.* Hitherto there has 


1 It is so applied to Antony by Benserade, Cléopdtre, II, 2; to Tarquin by Chevreau, 
Lucréce, V, 5; to Scipio by Desmaretz, Scipion, in dramatis personae; to Pompey by 
Corneille, Pompée, II, 2. 

2 Cf. Pellisson, Hist. de l’ Acad. fr., Paris, 1653, p. 181. 


3 Cf. Goujet, Bibliothéque, XVIII, 289. 


‘Cf. Baterau, op. cit., p. 9. 
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been no evidence to show that Mairet, Tristan, or La Calprenéde 
had been protected at so early a date.! 

Guérin’s omission of Corneille and Tristan may be explained by 
the fact that he is writing with Scudéry’s poem before his eyes. 
While the former mentions these dramatists, he turns to others, to 
La Calprenéde, Rotrou, and Benserade. Mention by both of the 
Mori de César is due to the fact that one of them is presenting this 
play to the public, the other a sequel to it. That both mention 
Sophonisbe is more significant. It tends to confirm the opinion that 
at this time, just before the Cid, Mairet’s tragedy was considered 


the leading French play. 
H. CarrincTton LANCASTER 


Jouns Hopxins UNIVERSITY 


1 Mairet received a pension in 1637, called a continuation of the Cardinal's ‘‘ bonnes 
graces."’ Cf. Dannheisser, Studien zu Jean de Mairet’s Leben u. Werken, 1888, p. 36, who 
has no evidence to show whether or not this liberality began before or after the quarrel 
over the Cid. Tristan's efforts to gain Richelieu's favor in 1635 are described by Bernardin, 
Tristan l'Hermite, p. 177, Paris: Picard, 1895, but he does not show that he was 
successful at that time. It was not until 1639 that La Calprenéde dedicated a play to the 


Cardinal. 
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RE-, RI- IN THE DIVINA COMMEDIA 


The problem is to ascertain the function of the prefix r7- or its less 
frequent equivalent re- in determining the exact force of the composite 
words occurring in the Divina Commedia.! The study, naturally, 
does not include words in which the prefix and the rest of the word 
constitute an indivisible whole of specific meaning, as in the case of 
ricevere, rimanere, rispondere. 

There are instances, as will be seen, where the prefix has no ascer- 
tainable force (cf. III). In the majority of cases, however, the prefix 
has an ascertainable force along one or the other of two lines, as 
follows: 

I. The development of an action or condition in the direction of 
the original impulse as implied in the corresponding simple verb, 
expressed or unexpressed. 

II. The change of direction of original impulsion as implied in 
the corresponding simple verb. 

In the example 

Io dird vero e tu ’1 ridi tra’ vivi? 


Buonconte instructs Dante to proceed with the transmission of the 
truth, to take up the task which Buonconte is unable to carry on. 
Contrast it with a verse of the same canto 


Che potea io ridir, se non “Io vegno”’ ?8 


wherein ridir means “to say in answer” (to Virgil’s command), 
answer in return.’ 


1Cf., for similar studies in the field of Latin, Roby’s Latin Grammar (London and 
New York: Macmillan, 1887-92), and Schoenwitz, De re- praepositionum usu et notione 
(Marburg, 1912); for the French, Meinicke, Das Prdfiz re- im Franzésischen (Berlin, 1904), 
and Nyrop, Grammaire historique, 1II, § 459. For data as to general Romance, cf. 
Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire, II, § 613. 

2 Purg., V, 103. 3 Ibid., 19. 

4 Note the italics in proceed and return, which bring out the idea of direction. The 
first example thus illustrates class I and the second is a specific case of II. An interesting 
Latin case, among others, is reducta—‘‘led away’’ (Meinicke, op. cit., 88, also Meyer- 
Liibke, loc. cit.). 
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I 
Under class I, the following subheads are discernible: 


a) REPETITION WITH EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


Illustration: Compare the first example above. Note that both 
the simple verb diré and the composite ridi are expressed. 


b) REPETITION WITHOUT EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


Illustration: 
Tanto poss’io di quel punto ridire.! 
The simple dire is not expressed. Otherwise, however, the type of 
repetition is the same as that of a), i.e., no continuation or frequency 
is implied. In fact, hardly more than a single reproduction of the 
act is suggested by the author. This situation is to be contrasted 
with that of c). 
c) CONTINUATION 


Illustration: 
. . ed io inver |’antico 


poeta volsi i passi, ripensando 
a quel parlar che mi parea nimico.? 
The meaning of ripensando is not merely “thinking again” but 
“continually thinking.” Sometimes it is “multiple repetition” 
that is implied (Nyrop, loc. cit.), e.g., 
. rinovando vista 
le minuzie de’ corpi, lunghe e corte.’ 


This “multiple repetition” is really the connecting link between 
b) and c). 
d) REINFORCEMENT 
Illustration: 

e l’onde in Gange da nona riarse.* 
Torraca’s footnote is: “Esprime non tanto frequenza quanto forza.” 
One may say that the idea of reinforcement or emphasis is an effect 
of continued repetition. In fact, it is sometimes difficult to establish 
a definite boundary line between the two categories, as in the follow- 
ing example: 

E l’ombre, che parean cose rimorte.® 


1 Par., XVIII, 13. 3 Par., XIV, 113. 5 Purg., XXIV, 4. 
2 Inf., X, 122. 4 Purg., XXVII, 4. 
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If one consults Scartazzini’s note to this passage, it will be seen that 
the critics are far from agreed as to whether this means ‘‘more 
than dead” or “twice dead.” A particularity of importance is the 
stressing of a quality; in this instance (Purg., X XVII, 4), the sun 
increases the heat of the Ganges. In the same manner the verb 
refulse in the verse 

ver lo piacer divin che mi refulse! 


means “shone with increased brightness.”’ In fact, the only instance 
of an adjective occurring in this study falls into this category: 


di che tutte le cose son ripiene. 


II 


Under the main class II, the following subheads are discernible: 


a) REACTION WITH EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 
Illustration: Compare the second example on p. 379. 


b) REACTION WITHOUT EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


Illustration: 
Cosi l’avria ripinte per la strada 
ond’eran tratte,? 
which is to say that their will would have sent them back, i.e., in a 
direction opposite to that in which malevolent relatives had taken 
them. In other words, the subject of ripinte is volere, whereas that 
of tratte, synonymous with pinte, is alme (vs. 75). The situation is 
thus the same as that of a), except that pinte is not actually expressed. 
Not all cases are as obvious as the one described, e.g., 
E gia il maestro mio mi richiamava.‘ 
Virgil called him back, but to find the agency that had called him 
forward, we must go back to verses 22-27: 
O Tosco che per la citta del foco, 


etc., constituting the “call” of Farinata to come and speak with him. 
The “call back”’ is the reaction of the “call forward.” 


' Par., XXVII, 95 3 Par., 1V, 85. 
Par. XIX, 54. 4 Inf.. X. 115. 
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C) RETROGRESSION 
Illustration: 
E se di voi alcun nel mondo riede,! 
wherein the subject of the composite is the same as that of the implied 
simple verb. The simple verb is sometimes suggested by the 


antonym, e.g., 
uw’ sanza risalir nessun discende,? 

without the general principle of this subhead being changed, i.e., the 
subject of the ri- or re- would always be the same as that of the 


antonym. 
d) RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ORIGINAL STATE OF AFFAIRS 


Illustration: 
E la lingua ch’ avea unita e presta 


prima a parlar, si fende, e la forcuta 
ne l’altro si richiude..... , 


The prefix has the effect of restoring a situation at one time existent 
and subsequently having ceased to exist, or to take up again an action 
allowed to lapse. In both cases, there is a kind of revirement, a 
“turning back” in the action of the implied simple verb to a clearly 
indicated point of departure. It is this “turning back” which allows 
us to classify this subhead under the main heading II, “change of 
direction.” 
In the example 
del buon dolor ch’a Dio ne rimarita,‘ 

the cycle is not as obvious as in the first illustration (avea unita-si 
fende-si richiude), but is real, nevertheless, because of the implication 
of an original union with God. It may be added that although 
both examples contain verbs of action, they are both indicative of 
situations, i.e., closure in the first, union in the second. The last 
trait is a distinguishing one for this subhead. 


III 


WEAK FORCE 
In all cases discussed thus far, the prefix has active force clearly 


discernible. We find in the Divina Commedia, as has been suggested 


1 Inf., XIII, 76. 3 Inf., XXV, 135. 
4‘ Purg., XXIII, 81. 


2 Par., X, 87. 
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in the second paragraph of this article, a number of cases where the 
meaning of the composite is apparently no different from that of the 
corresponding simple verb. 
In the example 
Vedi lo sol che in fronte ti riluce! 


riluce is clearly not of greater force than luce. Sometimes the lack 
of difference between simple and composite is made obvious by their 
use in parallel situations, e.g., 


che vive e sente e sé in sé rigira,? 


the simple gira being used in a parallel construction: 


volgesi schiera, e sé gira col segno, 
prima che possa tutta in sé mutarsi. 


SUMMARY 

The fact that a verb is compounded with ri- does not necessarily 
mean that it is different in meaning from the simple verb correspond- 
ing. Where, however, the prefix has meaning it is a “directional” 
force, whose subheads are related to each other, under the main 
divisions of maintenance or change of direction, ¢.g., I: repetition— 
continuation—reinforcement, each proceeding from the one before it; 
II: reaction—retrogression—re-establishment, interrelated through the 
action of the subject on composite and simple verb, as indicated. 

The following list comprises all cases in the Divina Commedia 
of words compounded with ri- or re-, except those omitted for reasons 
indicated in the first paragraph. For convenience, entries are given 
always in the form ri- (except reddire and reddita). 

The classification of a given reference in a given paragraph 
constitutes in effect an interpretation of the word as used in the 
passage in question, which interpretation is based on a comparative 
study of words similarly compounded. 

When a word occurs in two or more classifications, the fact is 
indicated by the use of one or more asterisks, a single one for the 
occurrence of the reference in one additional classification, two aster- 
isks for two additional classifications, etc. 


1 Purg., XXVII, 133. 2 Purg., XXV, 75. 3 Purg., XXXII, 20. 
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ridire (**) 
ridolere 
ripregare 
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Ta 


REPETITION WITH EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


Purg., V, 103 
Inf., X XVI, 19 
Inf., XXVI, 66 


Ib 


REPETITION WITHOUT EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


riandare 
ribadire 
ribattere (*) 
richinare 
ricominciare 


ricorcare 
ridire (**) 


rifiggere (*) 
rilegare (*) 
rimorire 
rimpalmare 
rinfiammare 
rinfrescare (*) 
riprendere (**) 
riprestare 
ritrarre (***) 


riudire 
rivedere (**) 


rifiedere 
rifiggere (*) 
rifigliare 
rigirare (**) 
rimettere (*) 
rinovare (*) 
ripensare (*) 
rivolgere (***) 


Inf., XXVIII, 42 

Inf., XXV, 8 

Inf., XX, 43 

Par., VII, 15 

Inf., XIII, 35, 85; XVI, 19; XXII, 98; Purg., I, 16; 
IX, 92; XIV, 77; XXIV, 118; XXV, 129; XXVI, 74; 
Par., XIX, 103; XXI, 112; XXIV, 118; XXVI, 12, 55; 
XXX, 38 

Purg., X, 15; VIII, 133 

Inf., I, 10; VI, 113; Par., I, 5; XVII, 116; XVIII, 13; 
XXIV, 24; XXXI, 45 

Par., XXI, 1 

Inf., XXV, 7 

Purg., XXIV, 4 

Inf., XXI, 9 

Par., XVI, 39 

Purg., XXIII, 71 

Par., XIV, 82; Purg., IV, 126 

Par., XX XIII, 69 

Inf., I, 66; IV, 145; XVI, 60; Purg., V, 32; XII, 66; 
XXXII, 64; Par., XIX, 7 

Par., VIII, 30 

Purg., XXIV, 75 


Ic 
CONTINUATION 


Inf., XX, 105 
Purg., XV, 64 
Purg., XIV, 115 
Par., XIX, 91 
Inf., XXVIII, 39 
Par., XIV, 113 
Inf., X, 122 
Purg., IX, 35 
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riardere 
rifulgere 
rigirare (**) 
rimirare (**) 
rincalzare 
rinfarcire 
ripieno (adj.) 
rischiarare 
risonare 


risplendere 


ridire (**) 


ricalcitrare 
richiamare 
ricredere 

ridurre (*) 


riflettere 
rifondere 
rifrangere 
rilegare (*) 
rimbeccare 
rimovere 


rintoppo (subst.) 


rinvertire 
ripercuotere 
ripingere 
riprovare 
ritenere (*) 


ritrarre (***) 


Id 
REINFORCEMENT 


Purg., X XVII, 4 

Par., XXVI, 78; XXVII, 95 

Purg., XXIII, 125 

Purg., I, 53; XXVI, 68, 101; Par., VIII, 90; IX, 106 

Inf., XXTX, 97; Purg., IX, 72; Par., XXI, 130 

Inf., XXX, 126 

Purg., XIV, 94; Par., XTX, 54; XXX, 131 

Par., XIV, 69; XXIII, 18 

Inf., III, 23; XVI, 104; Par., XXIV, 113; XXV, 31; 
XXVI, 68 

Inf., XXVI, 31; Par., I, 2; Il, 105; III, 59; V, 7; X, 85; 
XI, 19; XV, 21; XVI, 30; XX, 6; XXIX, 15, 26 


Ila 


REACTION WITH EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


Purg., V, 19 
IIb 


REACTION WITHOUT EXPRESSED REDUPLICATION 


Inf., TX, 94 

Inf., X, 115; XTX, 51 

Purg., XXIV, 112 

Inf., XV, 54; Purg., XVIII, 14; XXIII, 115; Par., VI, 56; 
XXII, 21 

Purg., XXV, 92; Par., XXX, 107; XXXII, 119, 128 

Par., II, 88 

Purg., XV, 22; Par., II, 93; XIX, 6 

Purg., XXI, 18; Par., III, 30 

Purg., XXII, 49 

Inf., IX, 82; XIV, 9, 188; XV, 13; Purg., VII, 46; XVII, 
48; XXXII, 36; Par., II, 48, 98; XVII, 127; XX, 25 

Inf., XX XIII, 95 

Inf., XXX, 57 

Par., II, 102; XXV, 134 

Inf., I, 60; Purg., XX, 69; Par., IV, 85 

Par., Ill, 3 

Inf., XXV, 57; XXVI, 123; Purg., V, 123; X,93; Par., 
VI, 5; X, 69; X-XI, 43 

Par., XXII, 44 
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riversare 
rivocare 
rivolgere (***) 


reddire 


reddita (subst.) 


ricadere 
ricorrere (*) 


ridurre (*) 
riedere 


rimirare (**) 
rimontare 
rtportare 
risalire 
risedere 
risegare 
ritorcere 
ritrarre (***) 


riuscire 
rivedere (**) 
rivenire 
rivolare 
rivolgere (***) 


riaccendere 
riarmare 


richiudere (*) 


ricompiere 
ricreare 
ricucire 
riempiere (*) 
rifare 


A. H. Scuutz 


Inf., X XXIII, 93 
Purg., XXX, 135; Par., XI, 135 
Purg., 1X, 139; Par., III, 115 


IIe 
RETROGRESSION 


Par., XI, 105; XVIII, 11 

Purg., I, 106 

Inf., X, 72; Purg., XXX, 30 

Inf., VIII, 114; XXXIV, 126; Par., XXII, 2; XXXII, 
107 

Par., XXIII, 51 

Inf., XIII, 76; XXI, 90; XXIV, 12; XXXIV, 96; 
Purg., I, 93; III, 114; V, 110; XV, 138; XVII, 63; 
Par., IV, 52; VIII, 18; XX, 106; XXI, 97; XXXIII, 60 

Purg., IV, 44; XXII, 128 

Inf., XTX, 126; XXVI, 15 

Purg., I, 83 

Par., I, 50; X, 87; XXXI, 11 

Inf., XXI, 21 

Purg., XIII, 2 

Par., III, 22; XXIX, 97, 127 

Inf., XXII, 30; Purg., Il, 19, 83; XXXII, 133; Par., IV, 
111; XXI, 104 

Purg., II, 132 

Purg., XXVIII, 24 

Par., VII, 82; X, 70 

Purg., VIII, 108 

Par., XXI, 38 

Ild 
RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF INITIAL CONDITION 

Par., XXXII, 55 

Par., XII, 38 

Inf., XXV, 135; XXVIII, 41; Purg., X,4; XV, 81; XIX, 
25; Par., XXXII, 4 

Purg., XVIII, 107 

Purg., VII, 96 

Purg., XXV, 139 

Par., VII, 83 

Purg., XII, 7; XXIII, 66; XX XIII, 143; Par., IV, 48; 
XX, 5; XXVI, 89 
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rifondare 
riformare 
rigiugnere 
rilevare 
rimaritare 
rimembrare 


rimemorare 
rimettere (*) 
rimondare 
rinascere 
rinfamare 
rinfrescare (*) 
ringavagnare 
rinovare (*) 
rinselvare 
rinverdire 
riparare 


ripigliare 
riporre (*) 
riprendere (**) 


riprofondare 
risentire 
riserrare 
ritrovare (*) 
rivedere (**) 


rivestire 
rivivere 


ribattere (*) 
richiedere 


richiudere (*) 
ricingere 
ricirculare 
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Inf., XIII, 148 

Purg., XXXII, 13 

Inf., XV, 41; Purg., X, 15 

Par., VII, 111, 116 

Purg., XXIII, 81 

Inf., XVI, 12; XXVIII, 73; Purg., VI, 145; XIV, 104; 
XXVIII, 49; XXXI, 99; Par., XXIII, 45; III, 61; 
XXX, 26 

Par., XXIX, 81 

Inf., I, 110; XXVII, 71 

Purg., XIII, 107 

Inf., XXIV, 107; Purg., I, 135 

Purg., XIII, 150 

Inf., XIII, 53; Purg., XXIII, 71; XXVII, 50 

Inf., XXIV, 12 

Purg., V1, 147 

Purg., XIV, 66 

Purg., XVIII, 105 

Inf., XXXI, 57; Purg., VIII, 97; Par., VII, 104; XXII, 
150; XXIII, 36 

Inf., VI, 98; Purg., XX, 142 

Purg., XVI, 123 

Inf., 1, 29; XXCXITI, 120; XXXII, 77; Purg., XXVIII, 
125 

Par., XXX, 68 

Par., XXIII, 49; XXVI, 4 

Inf., XXXII, 48 

Inf., VIII, 102 

Inf., VI, 97; XVI, 83; XXXIV, 139; Purg., II, 21; 
XVII, 8; XXVI, 95; XXVIII, 24; Par., 11, 4; VI, 68; 
XXXI, 68 

Purg., XXX, 15; Par., XII, 48; XIV, 44 

Inf., XV, 76 


II 


WEAK FORCE 


Inf., XXI, 18 

Inf., I, 130; Il, 54; XIX, 66; Purg., I, 93; XIII, 142; 
XIV, 93; Par., V, 39; XXIX, 117 

Purg., XVI, 40; Par., IX, 44, 102 

Purg., I, 94 

Par., XXXI, 48 
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ricogliere 
riconfortare 


ricoperchiare 
ricoprire 


ricorrere (*) 
riempiere (*) 
rigirare (**) 
riguardare 


rilevare 
rilucere 


rimirare (**) 


rimordere 
rinchiudere 
ripensare (*) 
riporre (*) 
riprendere (**) 
riscuotere 
risolvere 
ristare 


ristoppare 
ritenere (*) 


ritornare 


ritrarre (***) 
ritrovare (*) 
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Inf., III, 69; Purg., II, 102, 104; IV, 88; X, 81; XVIII, 
86; Par., XVIII, 69; XXII, 97; XXIII, 21 

Par., XVI, 129 

Par., XIV, 57 

Inf., IX, 10; XIX, 84; XX, 52; XXVII, 42; Purg., 
XVIII, 139; XXXII, 139 

Par., XXVI, 71; XXXIII, 14 

Inf., XXXIII, 99; Par., IX, 8 

Purg., XXV, 8 

Inf., II, 52, 70; IV, 5; TX, 53, 107; XI, 12, 85; XIII, 70; 
XV, 18,98; XVII, 58; XVIII, 119; XX, 15; XXI, 116; 
XXIV, 23; XXV, 67,91; XXVIII, 53, 67, 112; XXX, 
136; Purg., IV, 54; VI, 59; VIII, 23; XII, 35; XVII, 
50; XX, 33; XXI, 22, 110; XXII, 116; XXIV, 12; 
XXVI, 14, 103; XXVII, 38; XXXI, 69; Par., I, 47; 
II, 124; III, 47; X, 183; XI, 20; XVI, 73; XVII, 73; 
XXI, 101; XXII, 36, 92; XXIII, 46; XXIV, 64; 
XXVIII, 11; X XIX, 8; XXX, 44, 67, 92; XXXII, 85 

Par., XVIII, 85; XXX, 123 

Purg., XVIII, 110; XXVII, 133; XXXI, 119; Par., 
XXII, 43 

Inf., I, 26; XXIII, 86; Purg., IV, 44; XXIII, 114; Par., 
III, 78; X, 6; XVIII, 14, 119; XIX, 93 

Purg., III, 7; XIX, 1382; XXXIII, 93 

Purg., XXXI, 51 

Par., VII, 146 

Inf., XXXII, 3 

Purg., XXIV, 45; XXXII, 121; Par., IV, 7; XX, 126 

Inf., IV, 2; X XVII, 121; Purg., IX, 34; Par., VI, 69 

Purg., XIII, 88; Par., II, 135 

Inf., II, 121; X, 24; XII, 58; XVI, 19; XVIII, 44; XX, 
86; XXIII, 82; XXV, 38; Purg., IV, 45; X, 20; 
XVIII, 116; XXIII, 18; XXV, 96; XXVIII, 34; 
XXXII, 15 

Inf., XXI, 11 

Inf., XVIII, 85; Purg., XVIII, 129; XXIV, 56; Par., 
XIII, 2; XXXII, 84 

Inf., I, 36, 76; VII, 122; VIII, 91, 96; XV, 33; XXII, 
132; XXIV, 10, 105; XXXIV, 134; Purg., XXXII, 
77, 105; XX XIII, 142; Par., II, 15; X, 133; XXI, 37; 
XXII, 1383; XXV, 8; XXX, 8, 114 

Inf., III, 106; Purg., I, 110 

Inf., 1,2; Par., II, 99; V, 69; XX XIII, 134 
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rivelare Purg., 148 

rivolgere (***) Inf., II, 47; V, 115; VII, 7, 29; VIII, 7, 117; IX, 100; 
XI, 94; XII, 139; XIV, 67; XV, 12, 15; XVII, 103; 
XXX, 48; Purg., III, 3, 23, 123; V, 7; VI, 120; IX, 
139; XVII, 81; XVIII, 25; XIX, 18, 62,98; XXVIII, 
7, 145; XXIX, 55; XXXI, 42; XXXII, 16, 155; 
Par., 1, 47, 142; II, 100; III, 28, 115; V, 85; VI, 64, 71; 
VIII, 43; IX, 8; XIV, 1385; XV, 32; XVIII, 7, 52; 
XXII, 19, 154; XX XIII, 11, 71; XXIV, 106; XXVIII, 
7, 13 

A. H. Scuurz 
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RICHARDSON, YOUNG, AND THE CONJECTURES 


On the death of Samuel Richardson seven or eight folio volumes 
of his correspondence came into the possession of his son-in-law 
Edward Bridgen, who in 1787 left them to Anne Richardson, a 
daughter of the novelist. When she died in 1804 the grandchildren 
sold the correspondence to Richard Phillips, the well-known publisher.! 
Under Mrs. Barbauld’s editorship the letters were selected, curtailed, 
and drastically rearranged in the six rather dull volumes which stu- 
dents of Richardson have turned over for more than a hundred years. 
In 1813 Richard Phillips, as editor of the Monthly Magazine, began to 
publish a long series of letters between Young and Richardson, with 
an introductory notice which deserves to be quoted in part: 

It may deserve explanation that these letters are printed from the originals 
in the handwriting of the parties, as preserved by Mr. Richardson, and now 
in the possession of the editor of the Monthly Magazine; and that 126 of them 
were arranged and numbered by himself for posthumous publication. Nearly 
a score of them were printed in the Richardson Miscellaneous Correspondence, 
but the necessity of giving specimens of the whole of Mr. R.’s correspondence 
in that limited collection, rendered necessary a curtailment of that with Dr. 
Young? 

The caption promises “one hundred and fifty original letters,” and 
we find approximately that number scattered through twelve volumes 
of the Monthly Magazine, from 1813 to 1819.4 Thomas has used bits 
from these letters in his definitive study of Young,‘ but Henry C. 
Shelley in his more recent Life and Letters of Edward Young (1914) 
seems to be unaware of their existence. What is even more surprising, 


1See Aleyn Lyell Reade, ‘“‘Samuel Richardson and His Family Circle,” Notes and 
Queries, 12th series, XII (1923), 6. 

2 Monthly Magazine, XXXVI (1813), 418. 

3 These letters are not in the six folios of Richardson's correspondence in the Forster 
Collection at the South Kensington Museum. W. Thomas, Le Poéte Edward Young (Paris, 
1901), p. 627, reports that this material contains nothing of importance on Young. See 
also the Table of Contents given by Clara Linklater Thomson, Samuel Richardson 
(London, 1900), pp. 292-93, and Erich Poetzsche, Samuel Richardsons Belesenheit (Kiel, 
1908), p. 92; and the statement of the librarian of the South Kensington Museum as 
reported by Helen Sard Hughes, “‘A Letter to Richardson from Edward Young,’’ MLN, 
XXXVII (1922), 316. 

4 Pp. 176, 178, 180, 193, 194, 198, 352, 425, 426. 
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no study of the Conjectures on Original Composition has made use of 
the considerable material here provided, which enables us to follow 
that fascinating piece of prose through a preliminary version and a 
bewildering process of re-writing to the text that was published in 
1759. The purpose of this paper is to calendar and analyze such parts 
of the correspondence as yield new evidence for the history of the 
Conjectures. 

The letters plunge into the subject without warning. On Decem- 
ber 21, 1756, Young sends some manuscript to Richardson with a 
note to this effect: “I know not the merit or demerit of what I send; 
if it has merit I beg you give it more.’' In an undated reply Richard- 
son promises that he will read the copy at leisure—“‘What a sweet 
repast for the retired part of the evening will your subject be!’”? In 
another undated note Young says he has already planned additions 
to the letter, but will not send for the manuscript until Richardson 
has had time to read and revise it;* and on January 13, 1757, he 
writes: ‘I am by no means in haste with regard to what you mention; 
the longer the papers are in your hands the kinder and the better.’’ 
The next day Richardson sends a long letter offering so many com- 
ments and revisions that we can make out some of the salient features 
of the first draft. Young had evidently begun with a panegyric on 
Richardson and friendship, whereupon the novelist protests in his 
characteristic fluttering style: 

‘‘What favours have I received at your hands?” At the hands of the 
author of Sir Charles Grandison! Dear sir, has not the account been more than 
balanced? Surely, this is beyond the merit of this author, and, as well here 
as in many other passages, you do him too much honour.’ 


It is particularly important to notice that in this draft Richardson 
is named as the one who asked Young to enter on the discussion: 


As you do the writer of the history of Sir Charles Grandison the honour 
of directing to him your two letters, and give him other honours, which 
modesty will not allow him to claim, will it not look to some that his request 
to you to write on the two subjects, “Original” and “Moral,” was made to 
you in hopes of receiving some kind compliments from your friendly partiality; 
could not, therefore, some powerful and deserving friend be substituted, as 

1“Letter CII,’’ Monthly Magazine, XLII (1816), 41. References to the correspondence 
are heareafter made by giving the original number of the letter, followed by volume and 
page of the Monthly Magazine. 

2 CIII, ibid. 2 CIV, ibid. 


4OVII, ibid., XLII, 332. § CVIII, ibid. 
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knowing I have the honour of corresponding with his valued Dr. Young, to 
put me upon requesting you to touch upon these two subjects? And will not 
the requester be of more proper importance to engage such a pen? I conceive 
that the alteration may be easily made; suppose like this—“Your worthy 
patron, our common friend, by putting you on the request you make me, both 
flatters and distresses me. How can I comply!’ 

Thus the problem of identifying “your worthy patron and our com- 
mon friend” disappears, and Steinke was right when he suggested that 
this reference was merely a “polite pretext.’’? Of the ultimate origin 
of the Conjectures there is no further evidence in the letters. 

In general, Richardson’s comments betray not so much enthusiasm 
for original genius as eagerness to depreciate the dii majores of secular 
literature in favor of a new Christian dispensation. He would break 
the molds of neo-classicism to make way for pietism. He is eager, on 
the one hand, to curb his friend’s phrases and epigrams when they 
seem to disregard religious orthodoxy, and, on the other, to sharpen 
the polemic of the Conjectures. In the final text there is a brilliant 
comparison of learning and genius, followed by an incongruously 
solemn warning against setting genius above divine truth.* The purple 
patch is Young’s; the solemn warning is Richardson’s. His monitory 
paragraph was adopted practically entire, but it is worth quoting 
here, together with his postscript: 

But here, my friend, let me digress into a caution against the auto- 
mathers, the self-taught philosophers, of the age, who set up genius above, not 
human learning, but divine truth. I have called genius wisdom, but let it be 
remembered, that in the most refined ages of heathen genius, when the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness of preaching, to 
save them that believed. In the fairy land of fancy, genius wanders wild; it 
hath there almost a creative power, and may reign over its empire of chimeras. 
The wide field of nature is also before it, and there, as far as visible nature 
extends, it may freely extend its discoveries. But can the noblest original 
painter give us the portrait of a seraph? No: he can give but what he sees, 
though what he sees he can infinitely compound and embeilish. But can 
genius, human genius, strike out divine truth unrevealed? Be the statuary 
ever so excellent, he can never produce a diamond statue out of a marble 
block. 


1 Pp. 332-33. Cf. Conjectures on Original Composition, ed. Edith J. Morley (Man- 
chester, 1918), p. 4. Page references below are to this edition. 

2M. W. Steinke, Edward Young's Conjectures on Original Composition in England and 
Germany (New York, 1917), p. 5. 
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This digression is long. I was frightened, I was shocked, at the thought, 
that some unballasted mind, warm in the confidence of youth, might possibly 
be misled by this unguarded pen into the most fatal of all errors. 


Other brief comments are pitched in this same key: 

Would you choose, good sir, to illustrate the merits of authors by an 
allusion to so sadly solemn a truth, as the fall of our first parent? Especially 
as it hath too often been sported with by those whose intentions were totally 


different from yours? .... 


As I presume that Lucretius need not be set up for an example, however 
original, would it not be enough to quote his words without his name? .... 


Would you choose, sir, to join Adam and Pallas together? Has not Milton 
too often mingled the Christian and Pagan theologies? 


In two cases Richardson offers passages that deal positively with 
Young’s conception of genius, but here he is probably re-writing 
Young rather than making additions of his own: 

As for translations and imitations, those echoes of another’s voice; 
shadows of another’s worth; those weakly brats dropt by the fame of ancient 
authors at almost every door, and by childless moderns fathered as their own; 
the great originals, in whose right we pretend to inherit, are still themselves 
in actual possession, and, by the art of printing, secured in it from Goths and 
flames, and the mouldering hand of Time; and, like Saturn, who was said 
to have devoured his own children, swallow up the fame of their progeny in 
the blaze of their own superior glory. .... 

Suppose, sir, when you ask, What does the name of poet mean? you 
answer after some such manner as this—It means a maker, and, consequently, 
his work is something original, quite his own. It is not the laboured improve- 
ment of a modern cultivator bestowed on a soil already fertile, and refining 
on a plan already formed; but the touch of Armida’s wand, that calls forth 
blooming spring out of the shapeless waste, and presents in a moment objects 
new and various, which his genius only could have formed in that peculiar 
manner, and his taste only arranged with that peculiar grace. These two 
enchanting gifts of taste and genius were possessed by Shakspeare in a surprising 
degree, in both dramas, &c. 

When Young argues that if Pope had made himself an original his 
work would have been of transcendent merit, Richardson feels that 
the implications here are altogether too favorable, and dissents on 


religious grounds: 

Pope’s, sir, I venture to say, was not the genius éo lift our souls to Heaven, 
had it soared ever so freely, since it soared not in the Christian beam; but 
there is an eagle, whose eyes pierce through the shades of midnight, that does 
indeed transport us, and the apotheosis is yours. Whether this may suggest 
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any softening, or any improvement to the passage, must be submitted to you; 
but, surely, an heroic poem ought not to be mentioned in these terms, which 
so exactly belong to a divine one. The author of one wishes to have his name 
swim down the stream of time on the wreck of Bolingbroke; the other dedi- 
cates his early muse to Him who gave him voice, and consequently his work is 
remote from all imitation. Should there not be here some distinction of imita- 
tors of other authors, and imitation of nature, in which respect poetry is called 
one of the imitative arts? The tame imitator of other poets is a copier of 
portraits, the true genius a noble painter of originals, to whom nature delights 
to sit in every variety of attitude. 

Indeed, sir, I cannot imagine that Pope would have shone in blank verse; 
and do you really think he had invention enough to make him a great poet? 
Did he not want the assistance of rhyme, of jingle? What originality is there 
in the works for which he is most famed? Shall I say, that I wish you would 
be pleased to reconsider all you say of the creative power of Pope?! 


Richardson also demurs against praise of Dryden: 

Considering how very licentious and wretched in every view most of 
Dryden’s comedies are, can it be said he writ them for eternity? Suppose it be 
thus altered, ‘He writ tragedy for subsistence, and his other compositions for 
fame; and if he had had no other wing to reach even eternal fame let his incom- 
parable ode,” &c. 


But his eagerness to belittle secular genius appears most clearly in 


the following passage: 

“Shakspeare, Bacon, Newton,” are great originuls—Forgive me for 

omitting great men, because, strictly speaking, Bacon— 

“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 

was not therefore, strictly speaking, a great man; and,’ though Shakspeare as 
an author was so far greater than Addison, as more an original, yet he was 
inferior to him as a man; because, in his best writings, less useful—for man 
to man is only great with respect to his filling the important purposes for which 
man was made. But are not the three originals I have named men of detached 
excellence, bordering, &c. 

Pray, sir, may it not be hinted, as a piece of justice, that Addison was 
sometimes original; and, in his Sir Roger, as much so as Shakspeare. 

In view of the important position which Addison takes in the 
final form of the Conjectures, this passage is most significant. 
Evidently Addison did not loom large in Young’s original project, 
and the theory that Young planned his essay primarily to enshrine 


1 Richardson's consistently unfavorable attitude toward Pope appears also in the 
excerpts from unpublished parts of his correspondence given by Poetzsche, op. cit., pp. 
21-22. 
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the story of Addison’s death is untenable.! Indeed, this story appar- 
ently made no part of the original draft. The question of how it came 
in, like King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s memorial, will require 
further discussion as the evidence presents itself. Richardson’s com- 
ment shows that whatever praise Young may have given Addison, he 
did not at this juncture put him in the first rank of originals, and did 
not dwell at length either on his moral or his original genius. Richard- 
son evidently wanted Young to make more of Addison in both 
respects. The space which Addison occupies in the conclusion as we 
have it was filled in the preliminary version by a long moralizing 
passage, some sort of caveat against the universal passion. This we 
may infer from Richardson’s warm approval: 

How noble, how admirable is your conclusion! I am inspired by it to 


offer the following to your forgiving consideration. 
Are not love of vain fame, and forgetfullness of certain death, both to be 


accounted for from human abuse of divine goodness? 


And so our commentator goes on to offer for incorporation in the text 
a long passage on the fear of death, so irrelevant to the theme of 
original genius that he would hardly have suggested it if Young 
had not given the cue by making a transition from genius to the love 
of fame and the vanity of human wishes. 

Young gratefully acknowledged Richardson’s annotations on 
January 20, and a month later planned to spend a night with Richard- 
son that his critic might hear the letter read, ‘as now, by your assist- 
ance, amended.’” In May, Richardson had the manuscript again in 
his hands, and alluded thus to the continuation of the project: 

How proceed you in your second letter? Hurt not yourself, good sir, by 
your kind partiality to a man happy in your good opinion; and then how shall 
I rejoice to read in print such noble instances of the doctrine you advance in 
favour of the moderns! Surely, sir, this piece is the most spirited and original 
of all your truly spirited and original works! What memory, what recollection, 
does it display. With all the experience of years, it has all the fire and (cor- 
rected) imagination of youth.’ 


1 For an interpretation which makes the story of Addison's death central, see Horace 
W. O'Connor, ‘‘Addison in Young’s Conjectures,""’ MLN, XXXV (1920), 24-26; and Pro- 
fessor Bright’s comment, op. cit., pp. 60-62. 

?CVIII (by error for CIX), op. cit., XLII, 335. CIX (February 24, 1757), ibid., 
XLIII, 327. 
(May 10, 1757), ibid., p. 327. 
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We may infer that, in accordance with the plan broached at the outset, 
the second letter was to be on moral genius, and this is quite consistent 
with Richardson’s implication that it was to contain a defense of the 
moderns, for of course the superiority of the moderns, in his eyes, 
rested solely on their Christian ethics.—But Young was ill at ease: 
“T have written a second letter, but it by no means pleases me—the 
subject is too common, and I cannot keep out of the footsteps of my 
predecessors.” One naturally compares this with a sentence near the 
opening of the Conjectures: “I begin with Original Composition; and 
the more willingly, as it seems an original subject to me, who have seen 
nothing hitherto written on it.”” The essayist of the Conjectures could 
no longer be content with the sounding platitudes which the subject of 
moral genius would naturally call forth. Young wrote at the end of 
July: “I shall speak of the second letter when I have the pleasure of 
seeing you. I have great avocations, and cannot succeed to my wish.’”? 

In November, Young went to Bath, and in the spring of 1758 he 
published a sermon, but there is no further word of the Conjectures 
until October of that year, when Young sends a revision of the first 
letter, and thus refers to the most important change therein: 


I have added some things, in which I cannot acquiesce without your 
judgment on them. I have added, as you desired, Mr. Addison’s death; and 
particularly request your kind assistance with regard to that.’ 


Now Richardson at last has his way, and the character of Addison is 
glorified. Just how this came about we do not know. It is probable, 
however, that Young first planned to use the story of Addison’s death 
in the second letter, where it naturally belonged as an illustration of 
moral genius; and that Richardson seized on this piece of material, 
suggesting that it be given the place of honor in the first letter, and 
be used to reinforce that passage in the original draft which, as he 
felt, failed to do justice to the literary and moral merits of Addison. 
But when this episode, possibly from the second letter, was inter- 
polated in the first, it crowded out some of the material on original 
genius. This is suggested in Richardson’s acknowledgment of the 
revised version: 

Do I not miss many fine strokes? Have you not much reduced it? I am 


1CXII, ibid., p. 328. 
2? CXIX, ibid., XLIV, 327. 
CXXXI, ibia., p. 330. 
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charmed with what you have added of Mr. Addison. .... Mean time, may 
I not hope that you will proceed with the other part of your excellent design?! 
The existence of this additional material, excised to make room for the 
pious digression, probably accounts for Young’s curious postscript to 
the letter as we have it: 

How far Addison is an Original, you will see in my next; when I descend 

from this consecrated ground into his sublunary praise; And great is the 
descent, tho’ into noble heights of intellectual power. 
As it stands, this of course contradicts the project of devoting the 
second letter to moral themes, but it becomes intelligible when we 
consider that the moral material had already crowded out some of the 
remarks on original genius, which Young nevertheless was eager to 
set forth. 

Although Richardson was responsible for the incongruous combi- 
nation of the two themes, he soon began to find fault with it. In send- 
ing back the manuscript for further revision, he says what should have 
occurred to him long before: 

When in the former part you say so many glorious things in behalf of 
original writing; and to discourage imitations, so justly extol the great men of 
antiquity, as well as among the moderns; yet in the last part make such mere 
nothings of all human attainments and genius; I could not but wish that the 
piece was made two distinct pieces, or subjects: for they are both laudable in 
a high degree; one for the delight of learned men; the other, and, doubtless, 
the most eligible, for the sake of true piety and our everlasting welfare.? 
Young answers: “I shall take the advice in your last, and separate 
the heterogeneous parts” ;? but such a division was never carried out. 

A long series of Richardson’s comments on the second version 
begins in the important letter of December 26, 1758. The opening 
was entirely re-written; in place of the elaborate dedication to Rich- 
ardson and the moralizing passage on friendship was put an introduc- 
tion designed to point forward to the story of Addison. The passage 
evidently owes much to Richardson, for it is given in full in his cat- 


alogue of suggested changes: 

And perhaps not over-important in its end.—yet, dear sir, afterwards the 
introduction of that noble anecdote is mentioned as its end, and an important 

1CXXXII, op cit., p. 330. And compare a later remark of Richardson's, after the 
publication of the Conjectures: ‘“‘Give me leave to say, that I miss, on reperusal, passages 
which gave me great pleasure, in the classical part [shall I call it] of the piece.”"—CXLV 
(May 24, 1759), ibid., XLVII, 135. 

2 CXL (December 18, 1758), ibid., XLVI, 45. 

?CXXXV (no date), ibid., XLV, 238. Obviously a reply to CXL, although the two 
are not printed consecutively in the Monthly Magazine. 
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one. Allow me to ask, Is not expectation here too greatly raised? Suppose 
some such change as this—in its end; rewarding myself, however, with digres- 
sing into subjects more important, and from which my thoughts ought not, 
at this season of life, to make too long excursions. A serious thought, standing 
single among many of a lighter kind, will sometimes strike the careless 
wanderer, who roamed only for amusement, with useful awe: as monumental 
marble, scattered in a wide pleasure-garden, (and such there are), will call to 
recollection those who would never have gone to seek it in a church-yard full 
of mournful yews.—To one such monument I may conduct you, within which 
the sepulchral lamp still burns; but, unlike those of old, will not be extin- 
guished, but made illustrious, by being produced after so long a time, in open 
day.—Consider, then, the lighter parts of my work as irregular walks, which 
the superannusted gardner hath not strength .... to trim up very nicely; 
but which yet he makes as pleasant as he can, because every one leads to some 
wholesome spot, or useful point of view.! 


Richardson also re-wrote or perhaps added the following passages: 


Among these are the languors of old age. If those are held honourable 
who, in an hand benumbed by Time, have grasped the just sword in defence 
of their country; shall they be less esteemed whose unsteady pen still vibrates 
to the last in the cause of religion, of virtue, of learning? Both are happy in 
this, that, by fixing their attention on objects most important, they escape 
numberless little anxieties, and that taedium vitae, which hangs often so heavy 
on its evening hours. May not this intimate some apology for my spilling 
ink, and spoiling paper, so late in life? .... 

After all, the first ancients had no merit in being original; they could 
not be imitators. Modern writers have a choice to make: they may soar in 
the regions of Liberty, or move in the soft and shining fetters of fair Imitation; 
and she has as many plausible reasons to urge, as Pleasure had to offer to 
Hercules. Hercules made the choice of an hero; and, as such, is ennobled.? 


The letter proceeds with trivial comments as far as the passage on 
Pope (p. 26). Young in reply gives Richardson large credit for the 
revised opening: 

Your dele of my parade at the beginning is most just and judicious. 

Your monumental marbles, most beautiful, and the happiest thought in 
the world for my purpose. 

I would have the part I now send put to the press as soon as you please; 
and the remaining part of the first letter shall be sent you soon.® 

1CXXXVI, ibid., XLV, 238. Cf. Conjectures, pp. 1-2. Croft, in the ‘Life of Young”’ 
printed in Johnson's Lives of the Poets, simply takes this revised introduction as a statemené 
of Young’s primary purpose: ‘‘Young's chief inducement to write this letter was, as he 
confesses, that he might erect a monumental marble to the memory of an old friend.’’— 
Lives of the Poets (Oxford, 1905), III, 386. 

2 Cf. Conjectures, pp. 6, 10. 


3 CXXXVII. op. cit., p. 239. 
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The last part was sent on January 11, 1759: “I conclude with Mr. 
Addison, and that part more particularly entreats your kind correc- 
tion.’’ Spence, to whom the letter has been read, praises its vivacity, 
but Young still fears it is too long.’ 

On January 24 we have Richardson’s comments on this second and 
last instalment, which evidently began with the passage on Swift 
(p. 28). He gives passages on the originality of Pope of which we have 
only condensations in the present text. He questions whether Pope 
cherished the plan of an epic at the time of his death: 

Is your information true here, sir? I have heard, that he did not more than 
talk of such a design that he once had. I believe, either Dr. Warburton or Mr. 
Mallet, or both, would have let us know this, had there been the least room 
for it.? 

The strictures on Pope’s literary dictatorship are more severe in 
Richardson’s letter than in the final draft: 

But was for softening tyranny into the appearance, at least, of lawful 
monarchy; though, when provoked, his punishments were severe, and some- 
times arbitrary. All dunces (and who of his friends and admirers did he deem 
such? Who that were not so did he deem otherwise?) he looked upon as 
criminals by nature, and dreaded them as Sparta the Helots. Addison, born 
to rightful sway, reigned mildly as a parent, and was best pleased to reign by 
the public voice.’ 

The comments take a moralistic turn when he suggests an expan- 
sion of Young’s passing comment on the degradation of the stage. 


Not swept so clean, did I say? To our stage in its present state (and yet 
its present state is much better than it hath been in some former times), 


1CXXXVIII, op. cit., p. 239. 

2?CXXXIX, ibid., XLVI, 43. Presumably Young made no change on this point, for 
we read in the text: ‘‘Therefore, though we stand much obliged for his giving us an Homer, 
yet had he doubled our obligation, by giving us—a Pope. Had he a strong imagination, 
and the true sublime? That granted, we might have had two Homers instead of one, if 
longer had been his life; for I heard the dying swan talk over an epic plan a few weeks 
before his decease"’ (p. 30). The reference is no doubt to Pope’s plan for an epic in blank 
verse on the arrival of Brutus in Britain, mentioned by Joseph Warton, Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope (London, 1806), I, 274, and given at length in Warton’s 
edition of Pope (London, 1797), IV, 359-71. George Sherburn, Notes on the Canon of Pope's 
Works, ‘‘Manly Anniversary Studies’’ (Chicago, 1923), p. 170, points out the connection 
between Pope's interest in Aaron Thompson's translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
the plan for Brutus, which would therefore go back to about 1717. Warton looked on this 
project with less faver than Young: ‘‘Such was the outline of this Poem, which, if he had 
finished, it would not, perhaps, have added much to his reputation”’ (op. cit., p. 370). Cf., 
also, the letter of January 14, quoted above, in which Richardson doubts the possibility 
of Pope's succeeding in blank verse. 


§Cf. Conjectures, p. 42. 
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the stables of Augaeus were a place of safety and neatness. In those stables 
men were devoured by horses: in our licentious comedies, how often does 
the brute devour the nobler man; devour his body and soul too? What a 
mass of corruption? [sic] Were there an Hercules to extirpate the wild beast, 
who is often too rampant, even in our tragedies, the theatre might easily 
become again a temple sacred to virtue and improvement: but, till then, 
what do we more in bringing on now and then a play, be it ever so correct 
and blameless, than endeavour to sweeten a pestilential vault by pouring 
in, once a twelvemonth, a pint of rose-water?! 


This passage Young wisely rejected. 

When Richardson comes to the chief matter, the death of Addison, 
he has no far-reaching changes to suggest. The passage beginning, 
“But, you say, that you knew his value already” (p. 44), stands in 
the notes in a somewhat different form. He sometimes offers pious 
ejaculations instead of corrections: 

Had been immortal,—though he had never writ. Yes, surely, had he been 
the most unlettered good Christian, he had been immortal by the best title; 
even though he had died the most suddenly. .... 

How came this anecdote, so honourable to human nature, to lie so long 
unknown? Alas, my dear friend, the world thinks differently from us on 
points like these. He who falls in a duel is talked of as dying honourably. 
The despairing suicide attracts an honourable attention for a while: but, in 
general, the living scene occupies the talk of the day; and, in that too, the 
bad makes most noise, while the good is sunk in silence. Petty efforts in 
arts or arms are echoed far and near: they glitter of themselves in the world’s 
eye. But that faith which overcometh the world will be little regarded by it: 
and such was Addison’s. When his soul scarce animated his body, faith and 
charity animated it into a warm effort at saving more than his own..... 
O! that the contrast of Lord B.’s death, cursing and blaspheming, could be 
introduced: very dreadful I have heard it was.? 


He asks for precise evidence: 

Should there not, sir, be given some more particular proof of the truth of 
this story, (Lord W. and Mr. A. only present, and the former not a good young 
man),—than an allusion to Tickell’s Lives; and Mr. A. said, to expire as soon 
as he had spoken the admirable sentence? The particulars must have been 
had from some one: why not name from whom? You write the story now 
for the world. 

Evidently Young inserted later the specific statement that Tickell 
had been present at Addison’s death, and “before his eyes were dry”’ 
had told Young the story (p. 47). 

1 Pp. 43-44. Cf. Conjectures, p. 35. 2 Cf. ibid., pp. 44, 46. 
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Richardson also has uncomfortable misgivings on artistic and 


moral grounds: 

Shall I dare to think that there are stiffnesses, not usual to Dr. Y.’s pen, 
here and there, in this latter part. But what affects me most of all is, that 
there may not be wanting some, who, from such very great things being said, 
and so much, of Mr. Addison’s death, by so admired an author, and so good 
a Christian and divine, will be apt to think less of a still incomparably greater 
death, both in manner and fact, had both been mere men,—as well as in 
efficacy. In this latter, however, Dr. Y. will take care that Mr. A. appear but 
as an imitator, and a very very humble one,—though great as a mortal in that 
light. 

All this discussion was on the very eve of intended publication. 
In an undated note which must fall somewhere between the eighteenth 
and the twenty-second of December, Young says: ‘‘What I send, I 
would have now printed; the rest shall follow. I would have but a 
small number printed.” Answering these directions on the twenty- 
second, Richardson asks whether the format is to be the same as 
that of the Centaur not Fabulous, and remonstrates: ‘“Why, Sir, but 
a small number?—Shall it be 500, 750, or 1,000?” Undoubtedly,— 
Richardson’s profuse comments of December 26 and January 24 and 
Young’s eagerness to revise give a sufficient explanation of the delay 
in publication. At the end of January, Young writes: “Where I have 
not taken you at length I have often taken the hint, and made the best 
use of it that I could.’’* There is no more word of the essay until 
April, when Young sends directions about the distribution of compli- 
mentary copies.‘ In an undated note which must have been written 
in May, when the Conjectures was at last in the press, he still clings 
to the idea of revision: “If there should be any future impression, 
please to let me know it, for I have something to alter and add.’ 
And the jealous pride of the author speaks out in the midst of it all: 
“T have seen my Letter advertised but twice: this is not allowing it 
fair play. I wish you could let me know, by your nephew’s pen, why 
it is denied the assistance which is given to other publications?’”’*— 

1 COXXXYV, op. cit., XLV, 238. 

2 OXLI, ibid., XLVI, 45. 

?COXXX, ibid., XLIV, 330. 

‘OXLII, ibid., XLVI, 45. 

OXLIM, ibid., XLVII, 134. 

* CXLIV, ibid. 
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this in spite of all his professions de contemptu mundi. Young’s injured 
vanity was salved by a long letter from Richardson on May 24 which 
gives much interesting detail about the reception of the Conjectures: 


The Speaker repeatedly thanks you; and bid me tell you, that he was 
highly pleased with the spirited performance. He read to me passages with 
which he was most struck; and bid me tell you that he was beginning to read 
it again, which he should do with an avidity equal to that which at first 
possessed him. Mr. Johnson is much pleased with it: he made a few observa- 
tions on some passages, which I encouraged him to commit to paper, and 
which he promised to do, and send to you. 

Mr. Millar tells me that he has but very few left: so small a number as 
was printed, I wonder he has any. Mr. Dodsley’s must surely be near gone. 
Be pleased, then, to send up your additions, &e.—Dr. Warburton commends 
highly the spirit of the piece; and with a few observations and explanations, 
subscribes to the merit of the whole. That good man, Mr. Allen, of Bath, is 
pleased with every line of it; and warmly expressed to me, on a visit he made 
me at Parsons’-green, his approbation. Your promised succeeding Letter is 
much wished for: is it, sir, in forwardness? I hope it is. Had not your agree- 
ment with the booksellers best be postponed till they, united, make a more 
formidable appearance as to bulk?—no small consideration with booksellers, 
with regard to the works of a favourite author.! 

The next day Young writes to express his eagerness for further 
criticism: 

I shall not send a copy till I have the pleasure of Mr. Johnson’s letter on 
the points he spoke of to you; and please to let him know that I impatiently 
wait for it. 

Pray be frank with me; do you not wish that on Addison was shorter 
still? .... 

What would I give for Dr. Warburton’s remarks?—They might be of 
great use.” 

Richardson’s reply of May 29 is the only letter on the Conjectures 
printed by Mrs. Barbauld; he reiterates his regret at the effect of the 
introduction of the Addison episode, says he has written to Dr. 
Johnson, and repeats a remark of Warburton’s “that the character of 
an original writer is not confined to subject, but extends to manner.’’ 


1CXLYV, ibid., p. 135. 2CXLVI, ibid. 

*CXLVII, ibid., pp. 136-37. Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, II, 54-56.— 
Warburton’s dictum was already a commonplace in this discussion. In ‘‘Letter CX XVI” 
(n.d.), op. cit., XLIV, 329, Young had written: ‘Manner (as Dr. W. says), may be 
original; but a manner different from that of the ancients, with good judges, will run a 
great risque—a risque which new subject will escape.’’ Warburton repeats the saying 
when he refers to the Conjectures in a letter to Hurd, May 17, 1759 (Letters from a Late 
Eminent Prelate (Kidderminster, n.d.], p. 210). 
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This letter is probably answered by an undated note of Young’s: “It 
was very kind in you to send to Mr. Johnson’s; and unfortunate to me 
that you sent in vain.’’! 

Here, despite the promise of a second letter, the references abruptly 
cease. But these letters have sufficed to put the Conjectures in their 
immediate setting and to give some détails of chronology. They help 
to explain the intrusion of the story of Addison’s death by supporting 
the probability that the two themes of original and moral genius were 
telescoped in a single letter, under the pressure of Richardson’s com- 
ments. They show that Richardson was not merely the passive re- 
cipient of a dedication, that at times he assumed the sprightly style of 
the Conjectures, but more often played the part of a pietistic critic as 
a foil to the more radical romanticism of Young. 


Autan D. 
Rice Institute 


1CXXVII, op. cit., XLIV, 329. Apparently printed out of sequence in the Monthly 
Magazine. 


WHO WAS BRIAN DES ILLES? 


One of the leading characters in the latter part of the Perlesvaus, 
of whom, curiously enough, there is no mention in the earlier sections, 
is a certain Brian des Illes. Is it possible to identify this personage? 

We first hear of him as the protector of Kay, who, when his murder 
of the king’s son, Lohot, is discovered, flies to Lesser Britain, to Brian 
des Illes, “a knight of great strength and hardiment, for all Great 
Britain had had many disputes between him and King Arthur” 
(Branch XIX, 7). At the close of the tournament for the Cercle d’Or, 
Gawain meets a squire who tells him civil war has broken out in 
Arthur’s land, owing to the long absence of the king (who has gone on 
pilgrimage with Gawain and Lancelot). Brian des Illes and Kay are 
burning and plundering the land. Arthur and his companions are on 
their way to a tournament, the prize of which is the golden crown and 
steed of a queen, now dead. Arthur wins the tournament, and learns 
that the deceased queen is none other than Guenevere. The squire 
has been sent to seek for Arthur and warn him of the queen’s death, 
and that Brian is besieging Cardoil (Br. XXI, 23, 26). In XXIV, 
13-20 we read how Lancelot went to the rescue of Cardoil and defeated 
Brian. 

We next find him (X XVI, 4) besieging Pannenoisance, where he is 
defeated by Arthur and taken prisoner. Arthur keeps him in prison 
till he gives him surety of his lands, and becomes the King’s man, 
whereon Arthur makes him seneschal. But Brian is furiously jealous 
of Lancelot; and when King Claudas sends.a messenger to court to 
complain of Lancelot during the latter’s absence, Brian sides with him, 
to the resentment of the other knights (X XVII, 3-8). Lancelot re- 
turns to court, and Brian is sent in his place to defend the land against 
King Madeglant, but, being at heart no friend to Arthur, puts up a 
feeble resistance, and allows Madeglant and his paynims to ravage 
the land (XXVIII, 1-3). He returns to court and warns Arthur 
against Lancelot’s supposed ambitions (X XIX). 
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Brian and Claudas plot to drive Lancelot from court, and so work 
upon the King that he throws his faithful knight into prison (XXX, 
17-22). We hear nothing more of this rivalry, but a concluding pas- 
sage, found only in the Brussels MS, says that the romance was fol- 
lowed by the story of the war made by Brian and Claudas against 
Arthur for the sake of Lancelot. 

We may note that Brian is not here the hero of any special adven- 
ture; he is first a turbulent and rebellious knight, who stirs up war 
against Arthur and, when forced to submit, creates mischief between 
the King and his loyal knights. He is throughout a provoker of civil 
disturbance. 

This is the only one of our extant romances in which Brian plays a 
part, but his name is mentioned on several occasions. In the Perceval 
(Wauchier) continuation it is found both in the list of the knights who 
go to seek Perceval, and in that of those present at the tournament 
before Chastel Orgueillous.! 

It is worth noting here that, as a rule, his name follows that of 
Le valet au Cercle d’Or, and that in the Dutch romance of Torec, 
Briant, king of the rode eylant, marries the lady of the Cyrkel van 
goude. Though the two are here in no way connected, the Perlesvaus, 
which is the only one of our extant romances in which Brian des Illes 
figures, is also the only one which recounts the adventure of the Cercle 
d’Or2 In Erec we are told that Brian had sent the gift of a wonder- 
fully carved armchair to Arthur (1. 6720). 

It is of course a question of extreme importance to determine 
whether all these references may legitimately be ascribed to a knowl- 
edge of the Perlesvaus on the part of the different writers, or whether 
there had existed an earlier, and now lost, story connected with Brian 
des Illes. If we can show that the character of Brian and the réle 
assigned to him in our romance in all probability repose upon genuine 
historical data, we shall, I submit, have a sound argument in favor 
of the early existence of the Perlesvaus. 

It has hitherto escaped the attention of scholars that there actually 
was, in the twelfth century, a personage who, both in name and in 

1Cf. MSS B N 12576, ff. 125 vo., 138 vo., 139; B N 12577, f. 194; B N 1429, ff 
255, 273; B N 1453, ff. 178 vo., 194; Montpellier, f. 211 vo.; B M Add. 36, 614, f. 249. 

2Cf. Jonckbloet’s Lancelot, Book iii. 11. 23, 122-26, 980. 
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réle, corresponds closely with the Brian of the Perlesvaus, namely, 
Brian, natural son of Alan Fergant, Count of Britanny, variously des- 
ignated as Brian Fitz Count, Brian de Wallingford, Brian de Insula, 
or Brian de I’Isle. 

Although the son of the Count of Brittany, Brian was brought up 
at the court of Henry I of England, and throughout his life was closely 
attached to the fortunes of that king’s daughter, the Empress Matilda. 

In 1126 Brian, with Robert of Gloucester, her half-brother, con- 
ducted the widowed Empress to France, for her marriage with Geof- 
frey of Anjou. When after the death of her father Matilda claimed the 
throne, Brian at once espoused her cause, and, with Robert and Miles 
of Gloucester, was her principal adherent. In her flight from Winches- 
ter Brian was her sole companion. When in 1142 Matilda made her 
historic escape from Oxford, crossing the frozen river disguised in 
white, it was in Brian’s fortress of Wallingford that she took refuge. 
When Henry II finally came to the throne, he granted a charter to 
Wallingford in recognition of the faithful services rendered to his cause 
by Brian.' Brian had married, apparently at an early date, Matilda, 
heiress of Wallingford, through whom he became lord of extensive 
estates, to which he added by purchase and otherwise, so that in 1130 
he held land in twelve counties. Henry seems to have extended the 
Wallingford estate by gifts to his favorite, as in the Northamptonshire 
survey for Henry I, II, we find the record of a gift of land de feodo de 
Walinford to Brian, filius comitis. 

Brian must, as Mr. Round remarks, have received an exceptionally 
good education for the time; we know, on the evidence of Gilbert 
Foliot, that he composed an eloquent treatise on the rights of the 
Empress, and his correspondence with the Bishop of Winchester is 
still extant. 

There can be no doubt that, in the first half of the twelfth century, 
Brian was an outstanding figure in English history; it seems most 
probable that the title de Insula, or de l’Isle, by which he is sometimes 
known, was derived from the fact that, though of continental parent- 
age, his life was spent on insular ground. 

But why should the author of the Perlesvaus have represented 


him in such an unfavorable light? I suspect that the answer is to be 
1Cf. Dictionary of National Biography, “Fitz Count, Brian,’’ by J. H. Round. 
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found in Brian’s connection with Wales. From an early date he was 
lord of the manor of Abergavenny; he is named among the magnates of 
Llandaff in 1119. How he became possessed of the property is not 
clear. 

The Chronicle of Abergavenny states that “Hamelin, son of Dru de 
Baledin, who came over with the Conqueror, having no issue, left 
Abergavenny to his nephew, Brian de Insula, son of his sister Lueia.” 
Mr. Round discredits this statement, pointing out that Hamelin 
certainly had sons of his own.’ 

But Mr. Round himself fails to give a satisfactory account of 
Brian’s possession of the property, as he states in one place (Dictionary 
of National Biography) that it was part of the dowry of Matilda of 
Wallingford, and in another (Peerage Studies) that it was a gift from 
Henry I. But why Hamelin’s sons should have been thus disinherited 
he never explains. 

Nor have we any other mention of Brian’s mother. She may really 
have belonged to the Ballon family, who derived their name from their 
original home near Le Mans, and the Chronicle may have preserved 
the record of a private family arrangement by which the illegitimate 
son of the daughter of the house, who bade fair to make a name for 
himself, received a share of the common inheritance; or the chronicler 
may simply have been desirous of completing his story by the intro- 
duction of imaginary details. 

What is certain is that Brian was one of the governors imposed 
upon the Welsh by their Norman conquerors, and who were cordially 
detested by them. We have a notable instance of this in the murder 
of Brian’s friend, Richard de Clare, which is narrated by Giraldus, 
and the memory of which still survives. Richard de Clare, lord of 
Cardiganshire, who had been visiting Brian, was escorted by him and 
a body of armed men on his homeward journey. At the passage of 
Coed Grono (in the Vale of Gronwy), and at the entrance to a wood 
called today Coed Dial (the Wood of Revenge), he insisted, in spite of 
Brian’s remonstrances, on dismissing his escort, and proceeding un- 


1Cf. Book of Llandaz, p. 93. 

2 Cf. Round, Peerage Studies, ‘“The Family of Ballon.”’ This statement will be found 
in a note to the Itinerary of Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘‘Everyman’'s Library,’ p. 46, where it 
attracted my attention. It is there attributed to Hollinshead, II, 95. Round (supra) 
quotes the same passage from Dugdale, and shows that the source is the Abergavenny 


Chronicle. 
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armed. He was waylaid by the Welsh, under Morgan ap Owen, who 
had a grudge against him, and killed. 

That the author of the Perlesvaus, if not himself Welsh, was 
at least familiar with that country, seems clear from the numerous 
allusions found throughout the romance. The hermit of the chapel of 
St. Austin, whom Guenevere bids Arthur consult, is the most holy 
hermit in the kingdom of Wales. The home of Perceval’s mother, 
Kamalot, is on a headland in Wales, looking toward the west, and from 
its position, is not to be confounded with the Kamalot where Arthur 
held his court. The author knows a castle which is called ‘the Key of 
Wales,”’ and measures his distances in Welsh leagues. It does not seem 
unreasonable to suggest that he may have been a monk of Glastonbury 
of Welsh birth. To such a one Brian de Insula, as the Welsh chroni- 
cler calls him, would be a traditional foe, who, being dead, might be 
pilloried in safety. 

When and where Brian died is unknown. According to the Aber- 
gavenny Chronicle, he had two sons, lepers, went to the Holy Land, 
and died there. Round, who, here as elsewhere, disputes the reliability 
of the Chronicle, offers no alternative suggestion; in fact, he contra- 
dicts himself, as in the Dictionary of National Biography he says Brian 
‘disappears from sight after 1142,” but in the Peerage Studies asserts 
that he was besieged in Wallingford by Stephen 1152-53, and relieved 
by Henry. The fact that after his accession to the throne in 1154 
Henry granted a charter to Wallingford, in recognition of Brian’s ser- 
vices, would seem to indicate that he was still alive. He had certainly 
disposed of Abergavenny before that date, yielding it, as a gift, to 
Miles of Gloucester. 

Though Round rejects the testimony of the Abergavenny Chronicle, 
it seems more probable that Brian, like many another of his class and 
age, should in his latter days have made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land and died there, than that he should have died in England, where, 
in the case of one who had played so prominent a réle for so many 
years, the date of his death and place of his burial would certainly have 
been recorded. It is, however, beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
period of his activities lies well within the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and that any romance in which he plays a part would certainly | 


1Cf. Itinerary, p. 45. 
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have been composed while his dominant and turbulent personality was 
still a living memory. 

What, then, are the grounds upon which we may postulate an 
identity of the Brian des Illes of the Perlesvaus with the Brian de In- 
sula? We have first the identity of name, which, in itself, would be suffi- 
ciently striking; then the fact that both were connected alike with 
Great and Little Britain; the previously quoted words of the romance, 
when Kay flies to Little Britain to Brian’s protection, “Brian of the 
Isles was of great power in these times, a knight of great strength and 
hardiment, for all Great Britain had had many disputes between him 
and king Arthur,” might, with the substitution of Stephen for Arthur, 
have been equally well written of the historic Brian. His whole réle 
throughout the story fits in well with that of Brian Fitz Count; he 
is always engaged in stirring up civil war throughout the land—so 
close a parallel, alike in name and action, can hardly be accidental. 

And if this parallel be accepted as reposing on genuine grounds, we 
have gained two important points. (a) For the first time we can point 
to an unmistakably historic character figuring in Arthurian romance. 
Students of medieval literature are well aware that one of the most 
striking differences between the Arthurian and Charlemagne romances 
is the presence of genuine historical personages in the latter. M. 
Bédier, in his great work on Les Légendes Epiques, gives a list of no 
fewer than fifty such names; hitherto they have been completely lack- 
ing in the Arthurian cycle. (b) We have now a solid piece of evidence 
in favor of the priority of the Perlesvaus over the cyclic romances. 
These latter took their present form and shape in the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century. If M. Lot in his study of the Lancelot in prose 
be correct, they somewhat overlapped that date; he places the terminus 
ad quem of that romance in 1227. The Perlesvaus, if of later date, can 
hardly be older than the mystic 1230, so often suggested by scholars 
as the date of a romance which they find inconvenient to place earlier.! 

But at that date Brian would have been dead for the best part of a 
century, the memory of his baneful activities would have had time to 
fade; his name might indeed have survived, but that it should have 

1 This date has been assigned at various times to the romance under discussion, to the 


Didot Perceval, and to the Bliocadrans Prologue. In my opinion all these romances fall 
within the closing years of the twelfth century. See Nitze, Mod. Phil. XVII, 151 ff. 
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been associated, as here, with a personality and with actions so remark- 
ably reminiscent of the original Brian, seems to me, to say the least, 
extremely improbable. Incidentally, too, this identification throws 
an interesting light upon the possible origin of our romance, as not 
merely insular, but specifically Welsh in provenance. I would submit 
that the identification of Brian des Illes is of the first importance for 
the criticism of Arthurian romance.! 


Since writing the above I have come across what may be a possi- 
ble reference to Brian in the name of Ysperni, son of Fflergant, king 
of Armorica, which occurs in the list of Arthur’s warriors, given in 
Kuwllwch and Olwen (Mabinogion, Nutt’s ed., p. 109). Dr. Mary 
Williams has also drawn my attention to the Triad of The Three 
Faithless Families of Britain (Loth., Mabinogion, II, 264). The third 
is “La famille d’Alan Fergant; qui abandonna son seigneur en 
cachette dans sa marche vers Kamlan.” Brian and his kin were 


obviously unpopular in Wales. 
Jessie L. WESTON 


1A reference to Brian as ‘‘Brian de l’Isle’’ will be found in Coxe’s Historical Tour of 
Monmouthshire, I, 174. 
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THE DATE OF THE VITA MERLINI 


The Vita Merlini, a poem generally credited to Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, contains, near the end, a passage in which Merlin’s sister 
Ganieda becomes inspired with the gift of prophecy and utters a 
series of predictions which, in spite of the highly figurative language 
in which they are veiled, are evidently references to events that were 
still recent at the time the poem was written. Ward’s' explanation of 
the first three of these as being references to events leading up to the 
rout of Winchester in 1141 is convincing, and is now generally ac- 
cepted. The fourth reference he does not attempt to identify further 
than to say that it refers to an expedition of two leaders against the 
Welsh, while a more specific localization will have to wait until some- 
one can “identify the particular hill of Urien where the Deiri and 
Gewissi met in the reign of the Great Coel (or Howell).”’ This fourth 
passage can, I believe, be identified with as much certainty as the 
others. 

The passage in question, which reads: 

Sidera bina feris uideo committere pugnam 

Colle sub urgenio quo conuenire deyri 

Gewissique simul magno regnante cohelo 

O quanta sudore uiri tellusque cruore 

Manat in externas dum dantur uulnera gente 

Concidit in latebras collisum sydere sidus 

Absconditque suum renouato lumine lumen,? 
seems to have been inspired by a confused recollection of Taliesin’s 
poem, “The Battle of Argoed Llwyfein,” which is translated by Pro- 
fessor John Morris Jones: - 

In the morning of Saturday there was a great battle 

From when the sun rose till when it set 


1 Catalogue of Romances, I, 281 ff. The attempt of San Marte (Die Sagen von Merlin, 
Halle [1853], pp. 335-38) to make the whole passage refer to events of the years 1213- 
17 is not at all convincing. 

2 This text is based upon rotographs of folio 138 of MS Cotton Vespasian E iv in the 
British Museum, the only manuscript known that contains this passage. 

3 Y Cymmrodor, XXVIII (1918), 156. See this same article for a discussion of the 
question of the date and authorship of this poem. 
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Fflamddwyn marched in four hosts 
To wage war against Goddeu and Rheged. 
He came from Argoed to Arfynydd: 
They were not suffered to remain for that one day. 
Fflamddwyn of great bluster exclaimed, 
‘Would they give hostages, are they ready?” 
Him answered Owein, eager for the fray, 

“They would not give [hostages], they are not ready; 
And Ceneu, son of Coel, would have suffered torture 
Stoutly, ere he would cede anyone as hostage.” 
Uryen, Lord of Yrechwydd, exclaimed, 

“Tf it must be an encounter for kith and kin, 

Let us raise [our] lines above the mountain, 
And let us hold up [our] faces above the edge, 
And let us raise [our] spears above [his] men’s heads, 
And let us attack Fflamddwyn in his hosts, 
And let us kill both him and his company.” 
And before Llwyfein Wood 
There was many a corpse; 
Ravens were red with the blood of men. 
And the men who charged—the minstrel shall sing 
For many [?] a year the song of their victory. 


This sixth-century battle must certainly have been fought some- 
where in the North,! and the contending forces must have been on the 
one side the Britons of Goddeu and Rheged under Owein and his son 
Uryen, and on the other the Angles of Bernicia and possibly of Deira 
also under Theodoric the “Flame Bearer,” son of Ida. This is not, it 
is true, a battle between the Gewissi and Deiri, but we certainly have 
a Hill of Uryen, and a mention of Uryen’s great ancestor, Coel Gode- 
bog, not improperly called the “Great Coel,’”’ who might seem to one 
who understood the poem only imperfectly to have been present at 
the time, or at least living then. As time went on and the Britons 
lost their kingdom in the North, they forgot about this Coed Llwyfein 
(or Llwyfein Wood) and came to associate this battle with another 
Coed Lliwyfein in the territory still held by them. Mr. J. Gwenogvryn 
Evans has shown’ that there was a Coed Llwyfein in Flintshire, and 
that the district about it was called Argoed Llwyfein. If Geoffrey 


1 Skene’s map in the Four Ancient Books locates it north of the Clyde, and J. M. Jones 
(op. cit., p. 71) in Yorkshire. 

2 The title ‘‘Flame Bearer’ is sometimes applied to Ida also. 

2 The Tezt of the Book of Taliesin, Llanbedrog, 1910 [i.e., 1915], p. xxi. 
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thought that the battle was fought here, as his contemporary Cyn- 
ddelw apparently did,! he might naturally assume that the opponents 
of the Angles were some tribe in Wales; he had already located the 
Gewissi here, and probably thought that this name would serve his 
purpose as well as any other. Accuracy was not to Geoffrey a cardinal 
virtue. 

In this Flintshire Argoed Llwyfein there was fought in Geoffrey’s 
time a battle that fits well his description. In 1150 Madoc ap Mare- 
dudd, King of Powys, and Randulf, Earl of Chester, with their forces, 
were opposed at Consyllt (Coleshill) by Owein Gwynedd, who, after 
slaying many, put the others to flight.? This battle fills all the condi- 
tions of Geoffrey’s account’ except for the quarrel of the two leaders 
after it; one might expect such a disagreement to take place, but I 
know of no definite evidence that it did. 

The acceptance of this identification involves a certain amount of 
redating of the poem. The date 1148, which is usually given, rests 
upon conjecture only (it cannot be earlier than 1148), and I see no 
difficulty in bringing it down two years later. At this time Geoffrey 
was still at Oxford, apparently waiting for some church appointment, 
and it may even be that he had his mind already set on the bishopric 
of St. Asaph, for in the next year we find him signing himself, “Gau- 
fridus electus sancti Asaphi.’’* In that case he would have had a very 
definite reason for being interested in this battle, since it was Owein’s 
victory in this campaign that made it impossible for Geoffrey to visit 


the see before his death.® 
Joun J. Parry 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


1 In his elegy on Owein Gwynedd (Jones, op. cit., p. 169) he compares his hero to Owein 
ab Uryenin the earlier battle of Argoed Llwyfein, but apparently he is drawing a comparison 
with the later battle of the same name, Owein’s conduct in which he praises in another 
poem (ibid., p. 170). 

2J. E. Lloyd, A History of Wales, London (1912), p. 494; Paul Barbier, The Age of 
Owain Gwynedd, London (1908), p. 49. Both of these leaders had been concerned in the 
Battle of Lincoln in 1141, mentioned in an earlier section of Ganieda’s prophecy. 

3’ Another and more famous battle was fought in this same place in 1157, when Owein 
Gwynedd defeated Henry II. Aside from the fact that this was after Geoffrey's death, 
this battle does not fit the facts so well, since King Henry was assisted by four Welsh 
princes, no one of whom was of sufficient dignity to be set apart from the others and asso- 
ciated with the King to make the two leaders. 

4H. E. Salter, ‘‘Geoffrey of Monmouth and Oxford,” English Historical Review, 
XXXIV (1919), 384. 


5 Lloyd, op. cit., p. 494. 
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“THIS FIGURE THAT THOU HERE SEEST PUT” 


Examples of literary growth by accretion are easily found. I wish 
to call attention to one only, Ben Jonson’s famous verses on the 
portrait of Shakespeare published in the first folio of Shakespeare’s 
works. Jonson had a kind of antipathy, as is well known, to writing 
anything new or original; he preferred to borrow, giving the impression 
that he was taking from the Greek or Latin classics, from which any- 
one may quarry whatever he may need. It is becoming more and more 
evident, however, that Ben’s borrowings were not so often from the 
classics as he would have us believe, but often from writers much 
nearer his own day; he liked especially to plunder from the authors 
of the Low Countries, through whom he often acquired his classical 
material at second hand. His own mind had much more affinity for 
the Dutch Renaissance than for the genuine classic spirit. His reluc- 
tance to attribute his borrowings to sixteenth-century writers from 
such a prosaic locality was shared by his contemporaries; Jonson’s 
friend Selden expresses the feeling well in his Table Talk: 

In quoting of books, quote such authors as are usually read; others you 
may read for your own satisfaction, but not name them..... To quote a 
modern Dutchman where I may use a classic author is as if I were to justify 


my reputation, and I neglect all persons of note and quality that know me, 
and bring the testimonial of the scullion in the kitchen. 


It should be added that the modern Dutchman from whom Jonson 
and other English writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
tacitly plundered most was Erasmus of Rotterdam. 

One might suspect, then, that Jonson’s verses on Shakespeare’s 
portrait had some suggestion in sixteenth-century work. I do not 
know that their origin has heretofore been pointed out, but the growth 
of the poem may be very clearly traced. 

In 1517 Quentin Metsys painted a portrait of Erasmus, represent- 
ing him writing among his books in his study. The pose and many of the 
details of this portrait, which Erasmus sent to Sir Thomas More, were 
afterward copied in the more famous portraits of Erasmus by Diirer 
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and Holbein; the painter’s art, too, grows by accretion. Some two 
years later, in 1519, Metsys cast a medallion portrait of Erasmus. In 
sending this medallion to Albert of Brandenburg, Erasmus remarks in 
a letter (1520): “Potiorem imaginem met, si quid tamen mei probum 
est, habes in libris expressam.”’ This is a thought often expressed in 
the letters of Erasmus.! It is to be found in Greek on the medallion 
itself, where it gives the first suggestion for Jonson’s poem; perhaps 
one might say it is the grain of sand around which the pearl is to be 
built up: THN KPEITTQ TA 2YPFPAMMATA AEI=EI: IMAGO AD 
VIVA EFFIGIE EXPRESSA. 

Obviously the Greek inscription is more appropriate to the paint- 
ing of 1517, in which Erasmus is represented with his books, than to 
the medallion, in which only the bust of Erasmus is shown, without 
the books. 

Diirer, in 1526, made an engraving of Erasmus, in which he bor- 
rowed the inscription on the medallion, varying it slightly, together 
with Metsys’ whole conception of the scholar at his desk, writing 
among his books. The inscription on this engraving is of especial 
importance: 

IMAGO ERASMI ROTERODA 


MI AB ALBERTO DVRERO AD 
VIVAM EFFIGIEM DELINIATA 


THN KPEITTQ TA PAM 
MATA AEI=El 
MDXXVI 


This may be translated: “The likeness of Erasmus of Rotterdam 
drawn according to the living figure by Albert Diirer. His writings will 
show it better.” 

Hans Holbein made many portraits of Erasmus; perhaps the paint- 
ing now in the Louvre is the best known of these, in which he adopts 
the same conception of the writing scholar at his desk that Metsys had 
used. Holbein’s portraits of his friend were apparently better liked, 
and certainly more often reproduced with his works, than either 
Metsys’ or Diirer’s. On the same page with one of Holbein’s portraits 
on the verso of the title-page of the Adagia published in 1533, one 
of Erasmus’ secretaries, Gilbertus Cognatus, wrote (the volume is now 


1 See Allen, Erasmi Epistolae, p. 1101 and note. 
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in the Boston Public Library) verses on the portrait, in Latin, evi- 
dently merely a poetic expansion of the inscription on Diirer’s engrav- 
ing of 1526, and just as evidently the lines that Jonson paraphrased 
in English, after his usual custom, for the portrait of his friend 
Shakespeare to be published on the title-page of the first collected 
edition of his works in 1623. The lines of Cognatus were often printed; 
I quote them from the Leyden edition of Erasmus, 1703-6: 
Corporis effigiem si quis non vidit Erasmi, 
Hane scite ad vivum picta tabella dabit. 
Si pariter vocem manus ingeniosa dedisset, 
Vidisses simul et pectoris effigiem. 
Sed quod docta manus prestare nequibat, Erasmus 
Plenius ac melius prestit ipse sibi. 
Ecce quot in libris tibi mentis imago relucet 
Vivaque nec fallax, clarius ac speculo. 
Atque hee forma viri spectatu dignior, illa 
Quam finxit pictor, theca modo est animi. 
Ergo puta toties te pictum cernere Erasmum 
Illius ingenii quot monumenta legis. 


It may be worth while to give with this the poem of Jonson, well 
known though it is: 
This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-do the life: 
O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, look 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 


Joun D. Rea 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
OxFORD, OHIO 
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FREDERIC IVES CARPENTER 
NOVEMBER 29, 1861—JANUARY 28, 1925 


When a man has done his work quietly and without ostentation, 
even those who knew him best are often only imperfectly aware of the 
good he has accomplished and the causes he has aided. This was pre- 
eminently true of Frederic Ives Carpenter, who was taken from us on 
January 28 at the very height of his powers. 

He was born at Monroe, Wisconsin, November 29, 1861. His 
parents were William O. and Lucetta Spencer Carpenter. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1888, he married Emma Cook, of Chicago, who survives him 
with a son, Frederic I. Carpenter, Jr. 

He was prepared for college at the Chicago High School, with some 
special aid in Latin and Greek from a young scholar, Paul Shorey, 
whose name is now a guaranty both of linguistic accuracy and of 
sympathetic interpretation of literature. At Harvard College, from 
which he was graduated in the class of 1885, Carpenter was distin- 
guished, says one of his classmates, by the breadth of his interest in 
subjects outside the curriculum—literature, music, art, and what are 
commonly called college activities. Typical of his undergraduate 
activities is the fact that he was managing editor of the Harvard 
Herald and later of the Herald-Crimson. Although he consciously 
and purposely took the strictly academic work of the college rather 
lightly, he stood near the head of his class throughout his Harvard 
career. 

After graduation Carpenter entered into his father’s business, a 
large lumber company operating mainly in northern Michigan. But 
his interest in research and the study of literature became more and 
more clearly dominant, and finally his father yielded to the persistence 
of his desires and consented to his abandonment of business for 
scholarship. 

In the autumn of 1892, when the first classes of the newly organ- 
ized University of Chicago assembled, Carpenter registered as a 
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graduate student in English and was elected to an honorary fellow- 
ship. The other fellows of the Department of English were Edwin H. 
Lewis and Myra Reynolds, both of whom have since achieved distinc- 
tion as scholars and teachers. In those earliest years of the University, 
although a considerable number of advanced courses were offered in 
the Graduate School, special training in research was only meagerly 
provided. Therefore, at the suggestion of President Harper, the fel- 
lows in English organized an informal research club, meeting every 
week for mutual criticism and aid. Fortunately for the club as well 
as for Mr. Carpenter, his wife sympathized with his aims and made 
for him a home of rare and hospitable charm. The research club met 
regularly with the Carpenters, and dinner was the first item in the 
order of business. Of those meetings the surviving members still 
speak with enthusiasm; and they will not readily admit that any 
other group of students ever equaled this in zest for work, in eagerness 
and frankness of discussion, in keenness and sincerity of criticism, in 
all those joyous activities which make scholarship its own abundant 
reward. Who will dare to question their belief? What counts for 
most in graduate work is not the courses given by the instructors, 
but the free, wide-ranging discussions of the students themselves, and 
the habits of constructive and critical thinking developed in the course 
of their training. : 
Immediately after obtaining his doctorate, Carpenter began his 
career as a teacher in the University of Chicago with the grade of 
docent, and continued to teach in this institution until his retirement 
in 1911 with the rank of professor. My first meeting with him oc- 
curred in March, 1898, when at the invitation of President Harper I 
visited the University for the purpose of considering a call to the head- 
ship of the Department of English. There were many attractive 
possibilities connected with the new institution, but my confidence in 
the outlook for research and research training in English and my 
decision to come to the University rested largely upon the fact that I 
should have Carpenter as a co-worker. His learning, particularly 
in the field of bibliography, was already very great, and his mind was 
filled with projects and subjects for research. Some of the plans which 
we discussed in those years of hope and enthusiasm have since been 
realized, but some of the larger ones still remain as unfulfilled or only 
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partly fulfilled dreams. One of them seems particularly worth men- 
tioning in illustration of Carpenter’s interests and his later career. 
Both of us were much impressed by the deplorable state of scien- 
tific bibliography in the fields of English and the other modern lan- 
guages at that time, and the difficulty of ascertaining not merely the 
first and best editions of literary works, but the evidence for many of 
the most important events of literary history. In English, for example, 
with the exception of two or three rather limited fields, there were no 
reference books to which the scholar might turn with the assurance of 
learning where to find authoritative and accurate information concern- 
ing the lives and writings even of the greatest and best-known authors. 
Carpenter and I therefore planned to produce with the aid of our grad- 
uatestudents an encyclopedic volume which would do for English litera- 
ture what had been so well done for Latin in the Teuffel-Schwabe Ge- 
schichte der lateinischen Literatur. Although various beginnings were 
made on this work, the pressure of other duties and interests prevented 
us from carrying it out, but I think it is no exaggeration to say that 
Carpenter’s conception of this plan is responsible in no small measure 
for the greatly improved conditions in the scientific bibliography of 
English which confront us today. For one thing, it was directly from 
him that there proceeded the impulse to the “Survey of the Present 
Status of the Bibliography of the Modern Languages and Literatures’ 
undertaken and carried out by the Bibliographical Society of America, 
a survey which perhaps first awakened general interest in the subject. 
Another contribution to scholarship in America for which much 
credit belongs to Carpenter was the establishment of Modern Philol- 
ogy. The initiative in this matter came, of course, from Philip S. 
Allen, but it can be said with assurance that he would not have under- 
taken the task without the co-operation of Carpenter as a member 
of the editorial board. The aid which he rendered to Allen was con- 
stant and invaluable. The clarity and sanity of his judgment, the 
openness of his mind to newideas, the severity of his standards of work, 
and his prompt and fearless rejection of work which fell below those 
standards even though sponsored by the most influential name, con- 
tributed largely to establishing the reputation of Modern Philology 
at home and abroad. At this period in his life Carpenter was not a 
wealthy man, but even then he gave to Modern Philology financial as 
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well as scholarly aid. More than once when the enthusiasm of the 
editorial board had outrun the University appropriation, he made 
good the deficit, sometimes amounting to hundreds of dollars, and 
in recent years his generous contributions have several times made 
possible the publication of articles involving greater expenses than the 
journal was able to bear. 

In teaching, Carpenter’s great work was the training of graduate 
students in bibliography and the methods of research. During the 
whole of his University career, every graduate student in English felt 
the stimulus of his example and the guidance of his wisdom. The 
thanks expressed to him in a long series of doctoral dissertations were 
not perfunctory but sincere expressions of an indebtedness not easy 
to estimate. 

Of even more lasting benefit to the University, perhaps, was his 
long service as library adviser. The purchase of books for the English 
Library was, during the whole of his connection with the University, 
largely in his hands. To his unwearied diligence in reading sales 
catalogues and his extensive and accurate knowledge of the values 
of books are to be attributed both the range and fulness of the collec- 
tions and the remarkable number of important volumes picked up at 
unusually low prices. And he established a tradition which has been 
well maintained by his successors in the office of library adviser. 

Upon the death of his father, there devolved upon Mr. Carpenter 
as one of the executors of the will the management of a large estate. 
For two or three years it seemed possible that he might carry on the 
necessary business and at the same time continue his connection with 
the University, but it became increasingly evident that this was im- 
possible. President Judson, on behalf of the University, proposed that 
he should retain his professorship, teaching only two quarters, or one, 
or even in case of need canceling announcements of courses that had al- 
ready been made, and for a time this plan was pursued. But in 1911 
the increasing demands of the business decided Carpenter to withdraw 
entirely from his University connection. I hoped and urged that he 
should at least retain a nominal connection as occasional adviser in the 
purchase of books, but he did not think even this was wise. 

For some time Carpenter’s interest in scholarship seemed almost 
entirely superseded by his close attention to the business of the estate. 
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But he was not able to divorce himself entirely from his passion for 
books, and in February, 1913, accepted appointment as a trustee 
of the Newberry Library, and soon thereafter became a member of 
the Book Committee. He served in both these capacities until his 
death. This library work became for many years his most engrossing 
avocation. In 1913, the first year of his trusteeship, he presented to 
the Newberry Library a collection of seventeenth-century works in 
English illustrative of prose fiction before 1700. There were seventy- 
seven titles in the original gift, and others were added later. The collec- 
tion has been kept together and stands on the shelves as the “Frederic 
Ives Carpenter Collection of Early English Prose Fiction.” As all 
the titles of the collection are of importance to the student of the sub- 
ject it is difficult to select one as of more value than another, but the 
following few may be mentioned as perhaps worthy of special note: 

Audiguier, Vital d’. A Tragi-Comicall History of our Times. 1627. 

Bergerac, Cyrano de. The Comical History of the States and Empires of the 
Worlds of the Moon and Sun. Englished by A. Lovell. 1687. 

Brathwait, Richard. Panthalia: or the Royal Romance. 1659. 

Bremond, Gabriel. The Pilgrim. Translated into English by P. Belon. 
1684. 

Charles, Duke of Mantua. The Loves of Charles, Duke of Mantua, and of 
Margaret, Countess of Rovera. Translated out of the Italian. 1669. 

Hawkins, Sir Thomas. Unhappy Prosperitie. Written in French by P. 
Mathiew. 1632. 

Munday, Anthony. The Famous and Renowned Historie of Primaleon 
of Greece. 1619. 

Munday, Anthony. The Famous History of the Noble and Valiant Prince 
Palmerin of England. 1664. 

Sadler, John, Olbia. The New Iland lately discovered. 1660. 

Subligny, A. T. P. de. The Mock-Clelia: being a Comic History of French 
Gallantries, and Novels, in imitation of Don Quixote. 1678. A parody on Mlle 
de Scudéry’s Clelia. 

Theophania. [Anon.] 1655. One of five copies known. 

Among his other gifts to the library which stand out with special 


prominence are the following: 

Alabaster, William. Elisaeis. 1591? In mansucript. ‘Phillips Ms. 9027.’ 

A Latin poem in praise of Queen Elizabeth. 

H., R. (probably Richard Harvey). A manuscript poem in praise of 
Edmund Spenser, written in a hand contemporary with the poet. 

Spenser, Edmund. Faerie Queene: The Shepheards Calendar: together 
with the other works. .... 1617. 
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De Rebus Gestis Britanniae, by E. 8S. (Edmund Spenser?). London: 


Henry Binneman, ca. 1582. 
Ficino, Marcilio. Iamblichus de Mysteriis Aegyptiorum. Venice: Aldus, 


1497. 


During the period of his trusteeship he presented to the Newberry 
Library 466 volumes, 198 pamphlets, 2 manuscripts, and several 
photostatic reproductions of rare manuscripts relating to Edmund 
Spenser. Many of his gifts were either editions of Spenser or works 
relating more or less directly to that poet. These gifts and the time 
and enthusiastic labor which he spent in book selection have been of 
incalculable help in making the Library’s Spenser collection one of the 
best in the country. 

As the affairs of the estate became better co-ordinated and re- 
quired less of Carpenter’s attention, his mind turned more and more 
to the field of scholarship, and it seems certain that had he lived he 
would once more have devoted himself largely, if not wholly, to his 
ancient interests. One of the first questions asked me by President 
Burton upon his election to the presidency of the University of Chi- 
cago was whether we could induce Mr. Carpenter to return to the 
University as Professor of English, and he authorized me to offer 
him such an appointment upon his own terms. Carpenter expressed 
himself as much inclined to accept the offer, and Mrs. Carpenter 
strongly urged that he should do so, but up to the time of his death, 
he had not quite made up his mind to subject himself again to the 
definite and constant restrictions inseparable from an academic career. 
His continued interest in the University was manifested, however, 
by a bequest in his will providing a considerable sum for the purchase 
of books for the Department of English. 

Two notable contributions to scholarship in America show the 
trend of his mind in recent years. When President Aydelotte organ- 
ized for the Modern Language Association of America his Committee 
on the Reproduction of Books and Manuscripts, Carpenter accepted 
the position of secretary of the committee, and by his unflagging zeal 
and industry as well as his wide bibliographical knowledge, won for 
that committee the outstanding success which its work has achieved. 
It was characteristic of him that as soon as he knew the fatal verdict of 
his physicians, which gave him hope for only a few months more of 
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life, he took careful measures for the uninterrupted continuation of 
the work of the committee. He not only notified President Aydelotte 
of his condition and asked for the appointment of a successor, but 
sent for a friend and asked him to carry on the work of the committee 
until his successor was appointed. He was himself at that time unable 
to write, and there was some correspondence necessary for the com- 
pletion of plans that had already been undertaken. It would be diffi- 
cult to name any other project which has resulted and will result in 
greater services to American scholarship than the work of this com- 
mittee. It has made available in a central depository at the Congres- 
sional Library for all American scholars a carefully chosen collection 
of photostatic reproductions of rare books and manuscripts which 
could hardly be accessible to American workers in any other way, 
and it is already clear that the fine traditions established by Carpenter 
will be maintained by his successor in the secretaryship. 

Another recent service of outstanding value to scholarship was 
his Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, published in 1923. In the 
early years of his teaching at the University of Chicago, Carpenter 
published for the use of his students several bibliographical guides 
to the study of important authors and subjects in English liter- 
ature. These were small pamphlets, but they were in every case 
superior to any other accessible bibliographies. In the autumn of 1920, 
he lent me his own annotated copy of his Guide to Spenser for use in 
a Spenser course which I was giving for the first time. Although his 
interest in Spenser had never flagged, as is evident from his gifts to 
the Newberry Library, this demand for the small pamphlet which had 
long been out of print suggested to him the desirability of revising the 
pamphlet and bringing it up to date. With characteristic energy, he 
devoted himself to this task, and not only secured the services of Mr. 
H. R. Plomer for special researches in the archives of England and 
Ireland, but himself visited London for this purpose. The result was a 
volume of more than three hundred pages, not perfect, to be sure, but 
in all probability the completest and most accurate bibliography we 
have for the study of any great English writer. 

No account of Carpenter’s life and work would be complete with- 
out some notice of his extra-academical activities. It is impossible to 
recount these in detail, but two that are thoroughly characteristic of 
him may be mentioned. 
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In the autumn of 1906, he joined a number of other public-spirited 
citizens in the organization and establishment in Chicago of the 
New Theater, subsidized for the production of plays of merit that for 
one reason or another lacked the qualities for commercial success. Mr. 
Arthur T. Aldis, one of his associates, has kindly given me the follow- 
ing account of this interesting but ill-fated enterprise: 

It was organized and begun in the autumn of 1906 and ran into the early 
spring of 1907. Professor Carpenter was on the Board of Trustees and a 
guarantor and was much interested and discussed plays with us. This New 
Theater was, I think, the first subsidized repertory theater in this country, 
except the one of similar name in New York which started in the same year 
on a very grand scale. We had a total guarantee of $25,000.00 and employed 
Victor Mapes as Director and later changed to Mrs. James Herne, her 
daughter, Crystal Herne, being in the Company. We opened with Gilbert’s 
Engaged, gave as the second play, The Great Galeoto, by Echegaray (first 
production in English), and then jumped to The Spoilers, by Rex Beach, a 
melodrama then unproduced. Later, several French and German plays, some 
semi-classics and some quite modern like Elga and The Masquerade. We also 
revived Margaret Fleming, by James A. Herne, and produced some original 
plays. Lack of public interest and exhaustion of money cut our season short 
after about twelve weeks. The public was quite indifferent, whether the work 
happened to be good or happened to be bad. It was sometimes one and some- 
times the other. Professor Carpenter seemed much interested, and not only 
gave valuable advice, but extended more than one man’s proportion of finan- 
cial aid and sympathy. 


I well remember Carpenter’s interest in this undertaking, his 
hope—characteristically not overconfident—that it might serve as a 
means of presenting promising experimental work and aid in raising 
the tone and quality of play-writing in America, and his disappoint- 
ment at the brief and apparently fruitless life of the enterprise. 

More successful were his efforts in behalf of the Red Cross during 
the world-war. He was living at that time in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, and responded with characteristic energy to the call for ser- 
vice. He was made chairman of the local chapter and devoted his 
time and his talent for organization to the development of the work. 
The fine record of the chapter testifies to both his devotion and his 
ability. 

The list of Carpenter’s publications is not a long one, but his 
effective professional career was scarcely more than ten years, and 
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during the whole of that time he was devoting to students and to 
various kinds of administrative work an amount of time and energy 
that left little surplus for his own writing. Only those who knew him 
intimately can estimate the breadth and accuracy of his scholarship 
and the generosity with which he answered every demand made upon 
him. But even his slightest publications bear the mark not only of 
complete erudition, but of sane and clear thinking and a piercing sense 
of significances. 

Modesty concerning his own work was, I think, an innate char- 
acteristic. Innate, no doubt, were also that sense of realities and that 
clear apprehension of human weaknesses which tempered his attitude 
toward new projects. Some of his more optimistic friends often felt 
that he lacked enthusiasm. But though he was often skeptical, he 
was no pessimist; he was as ready to undertake and as steady in 
prosecuting desirable enterprises as the most optimistic. Phlegmatic 
by experience and habit, he was fundamentally, perhaps, of a nervous 
temperament, and this may explain his cautious but ready hospi- 
tality to new ideas and new methods. 

The loss of Frederic Carpenter we shall feel increasingly. He was a 
ripe scholar, a notable citizen, a devoted husband and father, a loyal 
friend. His most outstanding qualities were sincerity, courage, humor, 
and sanity of judgment. And he faced death with the same courageous 
recognition of fact with which he had faced life. For months he was 
helpless and knew he was doomed, but he discussed the future as 
simply and quietly as if his journey were but to a neighboring city. 


Ave atque vale! 


JoHn M. Manty 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The death of Henry Alfred Todd, professor of Romance languages in 
Columbia University, occurred at New York, January 3, 1925. Born at 
Woodstock, Illinois, in 1854, Todd graduated at Princeton in 1876, and was 
then attracted to Johns Hopkins University by A. Marshall Elliott (Ph.D. 
1885). He remained as instructor at Johns Hopkins until 1891, was a member 
of the faculty of Leland Stanford, Jr., University for two years, and was then 
called to a professorship at Columbia University. For fifteen years Todd was 
an associate editor of Modern Language Notes, publishing there a series of 
studies and reviews which give evidence of a wide range of interests and of 
competence not only in Old French, which was his special field, but also in 
Spanish, Provengal, and Italian. He was one of the founders of the Romanic 
Review (1910) and remained on the editorial staff until his death. 

Aside from his teaching and editorial activities, which have been both 
unremitting and fruitful, Todd will no doubt be remembered longest in the 
United States for his having been the first American to enter the field of Old 
French literature. Even before achieving the doctorate, he had the opportu- 
nity, largely through the friendly interest of Gaston Paris, to edit the thir- 
teenth-century Dit de la Panthere of Nicole de Margival for the Société des 
anciens Textes francais, 1883. Three years later appeared his study of the 
much longer romance, Guillaume de Dole (the text published in 1893 by G. 
Servois), and, in 1889, the full text, with notes and glossary, of La Naissance 
du Chevalier au Cygne. Two later texts, La Vie sainte-Catherine d’ Alexandrie 
and a versified Apocalypse, are of minor interest.—T. A. J. 


Italy has recently lost three scholars of note. Eugenio Donadoni (1872- 
1924), who held the chair of Italian literature at the University of Pisa, will 
be remembered for his critical books on Foscolo and on Fogazzaro, and especi- 
ally for his two substantial volumes on Tasso. 

Adolfo Albertazzi (1865-1925), both a novelist and a student of the novel, 
leaves us several important books, among which should be mentioned Roman- 
ztert e romanzi del Cinquecento e dei Seicento (1891), and Il Romanzo (1904); 
the latter is our only comprehensive study of the Italian novel from Boccaccio 
to the present. 

Guido Biagi (1855-1925), until lately librarian of the Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana, inaugurated his career with a critical edition of the Novellino 
(1880). There may be mentioned also his Vita di Giuseppe Giusti (1886), a 
revised edition of the Colomb de Batine’s Dante bibliography, Codice diplo- 
matico dantesco, La Divina Commedia nella figurazione artistica e nel secolare 
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commento, and Lo Zibaldone Boccaccesco. Biagi was also the founder of the 
Rivista delle biblioteche—R. A. 


We have to record the death at Boston, Massachusetts, January 27, 1925, 
of Carlos Everett Conant, Fellow in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
University of Chicago, 1910-11; Ph.D., 1911. Born in Vermont in 1870, he 
was a graduate of Lawrence College, Wisconsin. He taught ancient and 
modern languages in several universities and colleges, but a visit to the 
Philippine Islands definitely turned him to the field of Indonesian philology, 
where his work brought him recognition and high standing. His publications 
in Philippine linguistics include articles and monographs on the names of 
the Philippine languages, on the so-called Pepet Law, on F and V in Philip- 
pine languages, on Indonesian ZL, on the RGH Law, on monosyllabic roots in 
Pampanga, and on other related subjects. Some of his work was published 
by the Bureau of Science, Manila; he also contributed to the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, to Anthropos, and to various journals of 
ethnology.—C. D. B. 


The collection recently acquired and presented to the University of Chica- 
go by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson is now undergoing a preliminary examination 
by members of the English staff. It is composed of two bodies of documents, 
all relating to the famous Bacon family. The history of the accumulation of 
these documents begins in the sixteenth century, when Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
afterward Lord Keeper of the Great Seal under Queen Elizabeth, acquired 
the large estate which surrounded the hunting lodge of the Abbot of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, which had been in the possession of the monastery since before 
the Conquest. With this estate the Lord Keeper received the deeds, charters, 
manor rolls, and other documents connected with the property. Great addi- 
tions were later made to the collection when he purchased other manors in the 
neighborhood. His eldest son, Nicholas, half-brother of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, acquired by marriage further landed 
property with the documents relating thereto; and his successors increased 
the collection until the end of the seventeenth century, when the properties 
passed into the hands of Sir Thomas Holt, father of Lord Chief Justice Holt. 
The collection thus possesses a double interest in its wealth of pre-Reformation 
documents from the thirteenth century onward and in its connection with the 
Bacon family during the years of their principal eminence. In extent and 
continuity the collection would be difficult to match in any of the libraries 
of England. Even the slight inspection given to the manuscripts since their 
arrival indicates that their value is even greater than had been believed. While 
it would be too much to expect the collection to throw any new light upon 
important historical events, it will surely illustrate with great fulness of detail 
the social, economic, and industrial conditions of England for nearly five 
centuries. Incidentally the light which will be thrown upon the history of the 
English language is of no small moment.—J. M. M. 
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Intérest in Horace Walpole, always notably keen, seems likely to receive 
a néw impetus from a number of recent or forthcoming publications. In 
France, M. Paul Yvon has just published two important volumes on his career 
and writings—one an elaborate essai de biographie psychologique et littéraire of 
nearly nine hundred pages, entitled La vie d’un dilettante, Horace Walpole, 
1717-1797 (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1924), the other a briefer mono- 
graph on Horace Walpole as a Poet (same publisher and date). In England, 
Mr. Paget Toynbee is engaged in editing a whole new series of Walpole MSS, 
the property until recently of Sir Francis Waller, Bart. One volume in this 
series—Reminiscences Written by Mr. Horace Walpole in 1788 (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1924)—has already appeared; in addition to printing in full from 
the original MS the reminiscences of 1788, an imperfect text of which was 
published in 1799 by Miss Mary Berry, it makes accessible for the first time 
the very interesting notes of conversations which Walpole had, between 1759 
and 1766, with Lady Suffolk, the friend of Swift, Pope, and Gay. Other 
new materials from the same source, editions of which may be expected to 
appear shortly, include the diaries which Walpole kept during his visits to 
Paris, his journal of visits to country seats, and his annotations on William 
Mason’s Satires (the MS of which was purchased last spring by the Harvard 
University Library). Finally, attention may be called to a new edition of 
The Castle of Otranto and The Mysterious Mother, prepared by the Rev. 
Montague Summers (London: Constable, 1924), and to John W. Draper’s 
William Mason: a Study in Eighteenth-Century Culture (New York: New 
York University Press, 1924), in which, as might be expected, Walpole 
figures prominently.—R. 8. C. 


The most distinguished contribution made to Scandinavian philology in 
recent months is easily the Festschrift, Eugen Mogk zum 70 Geburtstag, 19 Juli 
1924 (Halle, Niemeyer). It is a stately volume of over seven hundred pages, 
containing a portrait of Professor Mogk and a bibliography of his writings. 
The contents range over a wide field, from studies in the dating of the Eddic 
poems, by Eduard Sievers, and a summary of the references to Russia in 
Old Scandinavian literature, by Frederich Braun, to a treatise on the national 
acquisition of the Bible, and another on the beginnings of Germanic philology 
in Germany, by Konrad Burdach. A recent work by E. Mogk is his Novellis- 
tische Darsteliung mythologischer Stoffe Snorris und seiner Schule (‘‘Folk-Lore 
Fellows’ Communications,”’ No. 51). This study shows that Snorri Sturluson 
and his helpers in the creation of the Younger Edda and the Ynlingasaga were 
not modern folk-lorists faithfully recording traditions, but were creative au- 
thors, poets if you will, who, under the stimulus of bits of tradition and their 
own wits, composed mythological tales and short stories. Their tales, there- 
fore, are not to be taken as witnesses to ancient religion, but merely as evi- 
dence of the creative talent of Iceland in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
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Kaarle Krohn begins, in ‘““Folk-Lore Fellows’ Communications,’’ Number 
53, a series of Kalevalas!udien, to which this first number is the Introduction. 
Professor Krohn gives the history of the recording of the poems which make 
up the Kalevala, of the later diligent collection of variants; he describes the 
distribution of these variants in different parts of Finland and Esthonia, the 
methods by which their original home has been determined, and discusses 
their origin and their age. Adequate maps are included. One of the most 
interesting passages is the account (pp. 136 ff.) of Lénnrot’s share in the making 
of the Kalevala as we now have it. Lénnrot lived in the time that was under 
the influence of Wolf’s Homeric theories; he took a collection of poems and 
set out to make an epic of them. Krohn shows that Lénnrot’s work was main- 
ly that of a collector and arranger, and that he added less than 5 per cent of 
the lines. The work is important as describing an individual method of study- 


ing popular traditions. 


Only in recent years have scholars paid adequate attention to the linguis- 
tic differences between Old Icelandic and Old Norwegian. Professor George 
T. Flom some years ago published a facsimile edition of the Konungs Skuggs- 
ja, or Speculum regale, one of the most important of the Old Norwegian 
MSS. Not long ago he published the first part of his “Studies in the Lan- 
guage of the Konungs Skuggsj4,” dealing with the noun-stems and adjectives. 
We now have the second part (167 pages), dealing with the pronouns, numer- 
als, adverbs, prepositions, and verbs. It is a piece of exact and reliable philo- 
logical work, based on painstaking study of the MS and on careful statistics. 
In a subsequent part, Professor Flom plans to study the vocabulary of the 
work as a whole. The present part appears as Number 4 in Volume VIII of 
the “University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.”—C. N. G. 


In 1892, the Clarendon Press published for Mr. Paget Toynbee a sub- 
stantial volume (nearly seven hundred pages), Specimens of Old French, 
IX-XV Centuries. This work is now out of print, and it has been replaced 
on the Clarendon Press lists by a Historical French Reader, Medieval Period, 
edited by Paul Studer and E. G. R. Waters, both of the Taylorian Institution, 
Oxford. This book, intended for use with classes, has sections on (I) Vulgar 
Latin, (II) the oldest monuments, (III) “Standard French before 1400,” 
(IV) Old French dialects (some eighty pages), and (V) the fifteenth century. 
Variants are liberally given, and considerable MS material has been collated 
afresh. A carefully made Glossary (some one hundred twenty pages) will 
certainly prove useful to all students in this field. The price is regrettably 
high: 21 s. in England, and $7.00 in the United States. 

Probably any arrangement of the Old French material would be open to 
criticism for one reason or another; for textbook purposes, it is true, fine 
distinctions must sometimes be ignored. Nevertheless, as this Reader is 
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arranged, it would be difficult to explain to students why Einhard’s Latin 
should be labeled ‘‘Vulgar Latin,” when it is well known that he modeled his 
prose pretty closely upon Suetonius. Perhaps a better plan would have been 
to distinguish Vulgar Latin and Low Latin, meaning by the latter Classic 
Latin written with all degrees of success, according to the care and knowledge 
of the author. 

Again, the distribution of material between Section III, Standard 
French, and Section IV, Dialects, has some obvious inconveniences: Cres- 
tien, Beroul, and Guillaume de Lorris are made to appear as if chiefly of 
linguistic interest; Thebes is in Section III, while Guillaume de St. Paier 
is in Section IV, yet both have prominent dialectic traits in common (the 
rhyme nuit : delit, etc.) It might have been nearer the facts, and in the end 
better pedagogy, to have recognized, under Section III, three subgroups: 
(A) Norman-Angevin (moving Alexis and Brendan to this group); (B) Picard 
(Aucassin and Renard would belong typically here); (C) Central (beginning 
with the Voyage Charlemagne and stretched a little to include Crestien). This 
would leave to Section IV those authors and texts whose interest is, in the 
opinion of all, chiefly linguistic. It would be a matter of regret if the editors 
have been influenced, in forming Section III, by the ideas of G. Wacker, whose 
essay, Uber Dialekt und Schriftsprache im Altfranzésischen (1916), while con- 
taining useful bibliography and other material, is a superficial performance 
and mischievous in its general thesis.—T. A. J. 


The “Bibliothéque de la Revue de littérature comparée”’ continues its im- 
posing series of monographs. Among those which have appeared during the 
the last two years, we may point out especially: in 1923, Roe’s Taine et l’ Angle- 
terre and Larat’s La Tradition et ! Exotisme dans lV’ euvre de Charles Nodier, 
which upholds the piquant thesis that Nodier’s exotic fantasies were but one 
form of his literary traditionalism; in 1924, Fay’s L’ Esprit révolutionnaire en 
France et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIII* siécle, which has been eagerly 
awaited by a number of students, Sells’ Les Sources francaises de Goldsmith, 
and Partridge’s The French Romantics’ Kiowledge of English Literature. A 
word concerning this last. 

The notable list of studies concerning the influence of English authors in 
modern France (e.g., the fortes études of Estéve and Van Tieghem), was 
bound some day to approach an end and to demand a counterpart. With most 
of the great figures already ‘“‘done,” including Tom Moore and the “lakists,” 
with Goulding’s Swift en France included in the foregoing series, and with 
the monstrous task of Shakespeare still remaining unassailable as a whole, 
the end would indeed seem near. The counterpart is illustrated by what Mr. 
Partridge offers: first, an approach to the same figures and similar problems 
from the French angle; then, from the “objective” point of view, taking the 
external evidence of memoirs, periodicals, etc., belonging to the epoch treated. 
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The difficulty is that much of the material and many of the conclusions were 
already to be found in the individual studies mentioned above. Mr. Partridge 
seems to have met this difficulty in part by offering fresh correlations and 
fresh evidence.—E. P. D. 


Another important series of Romance monographs has been inaugurated 
by the Revista de filologia espattola, bearing the collective title ‘“Anejos de la 
‘Revista de filologia espafiola.’”” The high standard of excellence attained by 
the first four works in this series to reach the editors of Modern Philology 
speaks well for the success of the enterprise. 

Number I of the series, entitled El espafiol en los siglos X y XI, by R. 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, is apparently still in press. The next four are 
available. 

Number II is Vicente Garcia de Diego’s Contribucién al diccionario his- 
pdnico etimolégico. This distinguished philologist modestly calls his book an 
appendage to Meyer-Liibke’s etymological dictionary. Heseeks to fill gaps and 
correct possible errors in the more comprehensive work. There are listed 658 
Latin etymons, under which are grouped a wealth of dialectical forms. An 
important step has been taken toward the writing of an etymological diction- 
ary of the Spanish language. 

Number III is Max Krepinsky’s Inflexién de las vocales en espafiol, a trans- 
lation into Spanish of an important study on Spanish phonology, first pub- 
lished in the Czechic language in 1918. Scholars will rejoice to see this im- 
portant work reprinted in a more universal tongue. 

Number IV, El dialecto de San Cipridn de Sanabria, by Fritz Kriiger, 
is a noteworthy bit of philological field work. The author lived in the Leonese 
hamlet named in the title long enough to write a complete phonology and 
morphology of the form of Leonese there spoken. Several folk-lore stories are 
transcribed in phonetic script. Further studies of the same nature are an- 
nounced. 

Number V is Observaciones sobre las fuentes literarias de “La Celestina,” 
by F. Castro Guisasola. Long ago Menéndez y Pelayo indicated the need of 
a book on this subject, and that book is now at hand. Sefior Guisasola studies 
Rojas’ sources, classic, ecclesiastic, Italian, and Castilian, with meticulous 
care. He distinguishes between certain sources and those merely probable. 

Each of the works mentioned above deserves a thorough review. For the 
present this brief mention must suffice. The whole series is distinguished by 


careful and artistic presswork. 


The recent death of Alfred Morel-Fatio takes from us one of the world’s 
foremost Hispanists. Few others possessed his wide range of interests. His 
labors were divided between linguistic studies and the literary and political his- 
tory of Spain. The Catalogue des manuscrits espagnols et des manuscrits portu- 
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gais de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, is an indispensable aid to students. His 
edition of Calderén’s Magico prodigioso was the first scientifically edited text 
of any Spanish play. Another of his important critical texts is El libro de Aliz- 
andre, making known for the first time the Paris MS of that celebrated ro- 
mance. But Morel-Fatio’s most typical productions are his many mono- 
graphs on literary and historical subjects, the best of which were gathered into 
his Etudes sur Espagne. In these he shows himself not merely a scholar but 
an artist. These studies have all the charm of Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries, and 
are enjoyed by the layman as well as by the specialist. With a Frenchman’s 
aversion to travel and a scholar’s reluctance to leave his books, Morel-Fatio 
set foot in Spain but once. He died in harness, writing industriously after he 
was stricken by disease. Many Americans are indebted to him for his kindly 
and obliging helpfulness.—G. T. N. 
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Marot et Rabelais. By Pierre Vittey. Paris: Edouard Champion, 
1923. Pp. xvii+431. 

Once more we are indebted to M. Villey, the distinguished Renaissance 
scholar, for an illuminating study. Not only do Marot and Rabelais belong 
together in time and in influence, but so much new light has been recently 
thrown on their weather-beaten figures that a fresh biography of them is 
opportune. The great asset of Villey’s book is its literary acumen. Both writ- 
ers are presented to us, against the background of their age, with their lives 
and their works skilfully interwoven. The result is that the reader gets an 
unfolding picture of Marot and of Rabelais rather than a stereotyped view 
based on ex parte judgments. In method, then, the study follows the general 
lines of the same critic’s Montaigne. 

The section on Marot contains the greater amount of new material. It is, 
in fact, based on Villey’s own Tableau chronologique des publications de Marot 
(Revue du XVI° siécle, 1920-21) and Recherches sur la chronologie des euvres de 
Marot, which had appeared in the Bulletin du Bibliophile, from 1920 to 1922. 
The chief faults of the work, as a whole, are its lack of an index and its tendency 
to omit bibliographical references. To be sure, two appendixes of the present 
volume contain chronologies of the works and of the life of Marot, and a criti- 
cal bibliography for Marot is also appended (pp. 404-23). But M. Villey 
excuses himself for being unable to do the same as regards Rabelais—a 
deficiency which he will doubtless make up in a second edition of his book. 
When that is done, it might also be well to include references to Ph.’ A. 
Becker’s Clément Marots Liebeslyrik (Vienna, 1917), and the same author’s 
“Clément Marots Estreinnes aux Dames de la Court (1541)” in the Zeit. rom. 
Phil., XLI (1921), for, as Villey grants, Becker’s ‘““Marots Leben” (ZfSL., 1913) 
has hitherto been the best account of the poet’s life. Some interesting observa- 
tions on Marot and Villon are now available in F. C. Green’s article in Modern 
Philology, XXII (1924), 69 ff. 

Among the influences that shaped the intellectual and artistic career of 
Marot, Villey gives first place to the court. He says: “Pour entrer 4 la cour il 
s’était fait rhétoriqueur; et la cour allait l’émanciper de la Rhétorique.” The 
court came to have good taste, but in respect to Marot its influence was a 
sanction, an encouragement, rather than an initial impulse; when he arrived 
upon the scene French poetry was arid, stilted, without wit or salt. Thus 
Marot’s contribution was one of spirit rather than of essence. Wit, humor, 
and sensibility replaced heavy eulogy, and lilting couplets and a great variety 
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of lyric meters took the place of tours de force. So that, at his best, Marot 
became the antithesis of a rhétoriqueur. 

As for the genres cultivated by Marot, Villey’s chief contribution is to 
point out the importance of the problem, and then to confine himself to the 
elegy and the epigram. Following Henri Guy, he states that the épitre was the 
favorite form of the rhétoriqueurs. True as this is, the épitre had been current 
since the time of Deschamps and was so popular at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century that many people who were not professional poets used it for 
their correspondence. Thus members of the royal family exchanged verse- 
epistles. Villey shows that the First Elegy—a form which Marot is held to have 
introduced—was called an epistle (in 1525) and that the name “elegy” was not 
applied to it until 1534; that is, after Alamanni’s Rime toscane (1532), which 
contains twenty-four amorous elegies. Thus Marot followed Alamanni’s prac- 
tice. On the other hand, the elegy as a genre had existed long before as the 
complainte and then as the épitre héroide, Marot’s first epistle being of this 
second type. But he left it among his “epistles,” the only amorous one in the 
collection. Villey has made the important discovery that it was written for 
Antonius Pastoureau. The epigram had a similar history, and in later edi- 
tions Marot’s huitains, dizains, blasons, and other short pieces all found their 
way into this classification. Vianey had given an Italian source for the blasons, 
but Villey has no difficulty in showing that the genre already existed in France. 

In regard to the vicissitudes of Marot’s life, Villey is conservative in his 
attitude toward Lefranc’s theory of the love affair with Anne. In principle 
he accepts it, but in reality he has little faith in the poet’s capacity for devo- 
tion. The section on Marot’s “exile’”’ follows Guiffrey closely, that on the 
“return” adds nothing to the treatment of Marot’s quarrel to be found in 
Bonnefon and Dubosc. There is, however, considerable new material in the 
sections on the popularity of Marot, the important question of the edition of 
1538, the influence of Martial and the humanists, and Marot’s own concep- 
tion of the Renaissance. Finally, chapter vii, on the influence of Marot, 
stresses his great vogue in the second half of the sixteenth century. More 
than sixty editions of his works appeared between his death and the end of 
the century. Binet tells us that Ronsard read him constantly, and all the 
splendor of the Pléiade did not suffice to eclipse him. For the later period, 
this chapter leans rather heavily on Lerber’s thesis and Mornet’s review. 

While previous biographers (Guiffrey and Becker) were particularly inter- 
ested in Marot the man, Villey’s emphasis is on Marot the poet and his effect 
on French poetic genres. The attempt to trace each genre to its source, in the 
midst of a biography, often has the effect of cloying the argument. Yet Villey’s 
work marks a great advance in our knowledge of Marot and in the true ap- 
preciation of his verse. Moreover, it paves the way for a critical edition of his 
works, which we hope will soon be forthcoming; and for this task no one could 
be better fitted than M. Villey. 
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The treatment of Rabelais, coming as it does after the edition of Lefranc 
and the studies of Plattard, Sainéan, Tilley, Smith, and Schneegans, is neces- 
sarily a mise au point, as the French say. To Villey, Rabelais is first of all a 
man of his time, a humorist with a zeal, to be sure, for antiquity, but an 
antiquity which he sees through the spectacles of his contemporaries. The 
thought of Rabelais, he says (p. xi), “est peu originale, et sa science n’est pas 
prodigieuse, surtout elle procéde beaucoup moins qu’on ne le prétend d’un 
esprit tout nouveau.” This is not only a reaction against the excessive claims 
of others, and their name is legion, it is also a very salutary endeavor to pre- 
sent Rabelais as he really was. In addition, Villey follows the modern trend 
(see Lanson) of stressing Rabelais’ literary importance, his realism, the meth- 
od of his humor, and his sense of style. In evaluating this humorist, the error 
of others—thinks Villey—has been to miss the distinction between parody 
and satire. And, certainly at the start, Rabelais was a parodist. Note this 
excellent definition: 

La parodie consiste 4 porter dans un sujet trivial les procédés, les tours de 
langage empruntés 4 quelque grande et noble matiére. Elle peut ridiculiser cette 
matiére en la ravalant ainsi au niveau les plus vulgaires; mais elle peut inversement 
avoir pour objet de rendre plus sensible, en Je soulignant, le caractére trivial, ou 
fantasque, ou bouffon du sujet familier qu’elle pare de semblables atours. 


Apply this principle and you get the juxtaposition of the heroic and the do- 
mestic (see the Sainte-Marthe material in the Gargantua) which is so char- 
acteristic of Rabelais throughout. Doubtless in his method of reversal he was 
influenced by Lucian, but the idea is primarily and fundamentally his own. 
Coupled with his raciness, it is the most Rabelaisian trait he has. 

On the side of philosophy, Villey tends to minimize Rabelais’ importance. 
As he says, Rabelais expresses a confidence in the essential goodness of human 
nature. We may add to this that the power which Plato (in his Symposium) 
attributed to love, Rabelais—a true follower of Thomas More—attributes to 
Nature. In the third book, as Villey states, Pantagruel is the exemplar of this 
point of view: “Il est avant tout un homme de bon sens et de juste milieu, 
ennemi de |’exagération et du paradox.”’ This is a rapprochement to Moliére, 
which might have been emphasized, particularly as Tilley (Studies, p. 241) 
is prone to deny it. Thus the whole question of Rabelais’ relation to the Na- 
turism of the Renaissance is still to be determined. 

As regards Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagruel, it may be said at once 
that Villey doubts the authenticity of Book V, despite the arguments of Le- 
franc, Tilley, and Smith. “L’attitude sceptique,” he argues, “reste légitime.”’ 
The matter is a crux, which we cannot go into here, except to say that the con- 
trary view of Lefrane and Tilley seems to us the more probable, and that 
Villey nowhere mentions the suggestion of M. Cons (Revue bleue, 1914) that 
the signature, Nature Quite, at the end of the 1564 edition, stands for “auteur 
Quinte,” i.e., a friend of Rabelais who might have carried his work to a con- 
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clusion. M. Plattard (RSS. II, 279), while skeptical, at least considers this 


suggestion as worthy of consideration. 


Where Villey is particularly good is on Rabelais’ method of composition. 
He shows clearly the progress of his work: how, after the success of the 
Grandes Chroniques, the idea of the Pantagruel arose in the poet’s mind; and 
how finally with the third book, and then only, Rabelais got the notion of a 
connected story. While Villey here does justice to the influence of Folengo, 
whose importance was first exaggerated and then underrated, he seems to us 
to neglect somewhat the influence of the French romances. The Prologue to 
the Gargantua, with its remarks on sens and matiére (see Romania XLIV 
[1915], 25, note), indicates the lead which Rabelais had in mind to follow, and 
the general progress of the story from enfances, to education, to warlike ex- 
ploits, to a quest, modeled on voyage-literature, bears out this fact. It might 
be noted, too, that the famous letter of Gargantua to his son is as to genre a 
medieval chastoiemeni, and that the announcement, at the end of the 1532 
Pantagruel, of a plan which Rabelais never carries out, has its appropriate 
counterpart in Lucian, Folengo (Baldus), and in Robert de Boron’s Joseph 
(which, of course, Rabelais could hardly have known). In short, such an 
announcement is part of Rabelais’ inimitable parody. 

On the biographical side, Villey follows in the main the results obtained 
by Lefranc and Plattard, correcting at times their inadvertencies, and sup- 
plementing them in matters of interpretation. Thus the question of Rabelais’ 
attitude toward the Reformation is set in a clearer light, and chapter xiii, 
entitled /’Art de conter, is one of the most notable contributions to that sub- 
ject. Finally, under the heading les Destinées du Roman the name “Urchard” 
(p. 337) should of course read ‘Urquhart,’ and since Goethe is mentioned, 
Shakespeare might have been included; see, particularly, As You Like It, III, 
ii: “You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth first. ’Tis a word too great for 
any mouth of this age’s size” —which looks like a reminiscence of the etymol- 
ogy attempted by Rabelais. 

There are several misprints in the book; one of them, 1541 instead of 1543 
(see p. 248) as the date of the Amye de Court, is apt to mislead the reader. 


C, E. PARMENTER 
Wm. A. Nitze 
UnIvEeRSITY oF CHICAGO 


1 Lefranc’s ed. I, p. 76. Incidentally, the reader might have been told that the name 
is probably derived from the onomatopoeia garg, cf. OF. gargate, Sp. garganta, and Prov. 
gargamela, actually the name of Grandgousier’s wife. 

And, certainly, since the reference is given (p. 337, note) to an article in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 1921, there was no reason for omitting the author’s name, which is A. D. 
McKillop. The article is entitled: ‘‘Some Early Traces of Rabelais in English Literature."’ 
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